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Mr. Edison’s Ambition 


“IT want to see an EDISON PHONOGRAPH in every home.”’ 
To this end Thomas A. Edison has worked untiringly. perfecting 
both the EDISON PHONOGRAPH and EDISON GOLD MOULDED 


RECORDS till few people are aware of the 
marvelous beauty of the music they produce. 

More than hal‘ of you who read this are think- 
ing of the squeaky out-of-date machines in sta- 
tions and ferry-houses, and the roaring scratchy 
imitations that your neighbor played silly tunes 
on allsummer. Don’t forget that your neighbor 
played the kind of music 4e likes and he en- 
joyed it» With an EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
you'can have your kind too. The EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
amuses—it thrills. It educates the children; providing a grade of 
music in rendering and perfection of tone, that nothing else on 
earth can bring into the home. It is the safe resource of the 
hostess. It plays fur dancing. It is the vaudeville, the play, the con- 
cert. It plays the things-you like as often as you like. It is better 
than the show itself, where more than half bores you and only part is 
pleasing. It is your own little show, with slippers and smoking-jacket, 
in town or country. 


In mechanical features it is far superior to anything of its kind 
ever produced. It runs for years without variation. 
Three-fourths of our purchasers say, “If I’¢ known 
the EDISON PHONOGRAPH was like shai I'd 
have bought one long ago.”” They thought it hate- 
ful—they found it indispensable. 


Don’t judge it wafairly. Give the nearest dealer a chance. 

If the dealer isn’t handy write to us for the catalogues of 

Edison Phonographs and Edison Gold Moulded Records. 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. a 
ORANGE, N. J. oman 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London a 
I. C. 8. Language Courses taught by Edison Phonograph. 
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RIGHT NOW 


YOU CAN GET A 





on lower terms and less price than ever before in the history of San Francisco. Several 
shipments expected to arrive in time for holiday trade were delayed. These with a number of 
second hand pianos taken in exchange during our last sale, make a total of over 300 pianos 
on our floor now. All the different makes-we sell are guaranteed ten years. If they do not 


stand---your money back. All used pianos rented from 


$y" to ‘ ‘ ; $ .00 
Installments on new 


Six months rent applied if 
you wish to buy. pianos ‘ = r up 





Prices on a few new and used pianos; all uprights: 


10 beautiful new Davis pianos, in all woods, sold at 
factory for $350; we are selling them for 
2used Steinway uprights, new $500, $700 
. $195, $275 
$90, $98, $140 
$135 to $295 pe ge Christopher 
Occidental 
Collard 


: Ollar $ 
1 Ohickering 2 Mason & Hamlin, art finish................$285, — 


1 Gabler, formerly $600, now 
1 Kimball, formerly $218, now 


ARE ee ey $90, $180 Heine, disscntinued styie 
CS Se ere. $195 
Hallet CS ON eee = .. $1 


ST SE Ra ROE eee. $217 
New England 
1 Miller 
In fact, any make you canthink‘of. Beautiful new epaiahis, usually sold for $460 at $225; $250 pianos at 


$125, ete. 
HEINE 


Pp 1A N 


CO., 235-237 Geary St., S. F. Oakland, 1252 Broadway 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 
FEBRUARY, 1905 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


CONTENTS: 


A Pedestrian’s Pasear in the Big BaSin 
By Harold French 


The Rest That Came to Elihu ....By Edgar L. Hampton 
The Dream Fairy sy Catherine Anderson Wills.. 


Filipino Literature and Drama....By Arthur Stanley Riggs 
The Ways of Nan Humtottle James Matthew Fellom 
Northern California and its Riches. By Katherine Odenbaugh 
The Thunder Stone Prof.-Granville F. Foster. 
The Intervention of San Antonio. . B 
Mates ... y Ada Phelps 
The Yellow Peril, So-Called , Thomas B. Wilson 
Pony Sport in California Paul G. Clark 
The Passing of the Texas Cowboy and the Big Ranches 

By William R. Draper 
Ventura Lemon Culture By W. A. Tenney 
Wild Iris 3y Katherine Anderson Wills. . 
Tex’s Little Lad By Frances Charles 
The Economic Fact By Austin Lewis 


Book Lore Sy the Editor 





All communications in relation to manuscripts intended for publication or business of 
any kind should be addressed to the Overland Monthly Co.—and not to individuals on 
the staff. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, ar Tiastaated Magazine of the West. Entered at the San 
cisco, Cal., Postoffice as second class 
B. Overland Monthly subscription pelee is "31. 50 a year payable in advance. Foreign sub- 
se ons, $2.25 
ew Subscriptions can commence at any time during the 

Payment for Overland Monthly, when sent by mail, shoul te pode ta @ Post-office Money- 
Order, Bank Check or Draft, Express Mone + ~-9 or Registered Lette 

Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s ri 

Discontinuances. ne a — the publishers must be notified by letter ‘when a subscriber 
wishes his magazine stopped. arrearage must be paid. 

Always give the name of the ae to which your magazine is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done 

Letters yy be addressed and drafis made payable to OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 
San_Francisco, 

ao back numbers more than three month old, an additional charge of 5c for each month is 


=o are uested to write name and address on first page of MS. and on the back of 
each photograph or illustration submitted. It is also neeessary that in writing to the magazine 
concerning contributions, the name of the article should be mentioned. 
GQuetde on OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers. 320 Sansome &t., 8. F. 
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THE BEST OF ALL AND 


For over sixty years Mrs. WINsLOW’s 
Sooruinc SyruP has been used by mothers 
for their children while teething. Are you 
disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of Cutting bevy I* so, send at once \ 
and get a bottle of ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing yrup” for Children Teething. Its Easy Back Action 
value is incalculable. It will relieve the of President Suspenders gives an adjustment that 
poor little sufferer immediately. Depend oa gb at ie 

upon it, —, = is no mistake 2,000,000 men are regular wearers. 

about it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the 
Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic 
) softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, 
and gives nace: and energy to the whole 
{ system. ‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” Ss p d 
for children teething is pleasant tothetaste 4 us en ers 
-_ the a of one . the oldest are made only of the best quality new, fresh elastic 
. an st female Pp ysicians and nurses in ¥ webbing, Their patterns are exclusive anc heir 
— United Para 5 and is for sale by all der vaine in the World: Price iad $1.00, every 

ru ists t rou ‘h ut thi 1 a Cy re everywhere or mailed postpaid. 

twenty-five po a bottle. ‘oe onhedt THE C. A. EBGARTON MPG. CO. 
or “Mrs. WINsLow’s SoorHinc Syrup.” 


Box 319, Shirley, Mass. 








Buildin: 
and Loan. 


Association. 
OF CALIFORNIA: 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Paid-in Capital 
Profit and Reserve Fund 
Monthly Income, over 


Subscribed Capital . . . $15,000,000 


3,000,000 
450,000 
200,000 





ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 
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An 
Ideal 
Residence 


Suburb 


33 Miles From San Francisco in the 
Famous Santa Clara Valley 


Memoria] Arch, Stanford University 


PALO ALTO 


“The Town of Stanford University” offers THREE GREAT induce- 
ments to the tourist and home-seeker. 


First: CLIMATE. Taking it the year round our climate is unexcelled 
by that of any other town or State. 

Second: EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGE. With a $30,000,000 endowed 
University, the richest in the world. High, Grammar, Primary and Pre- 
paratory Schools for boys and girls and numerous Kindergartens, we pos- 
sess exceptional educational advantages. 

Third: A HOME TOWN. Palo Alto being new, modern, clean, and a 
temperance town (by reason of restrictive clauses on every deed, town or- 


dinances and the sentiment of the people) we offer you an ideal place to 
BUILD YOUR HOME. 


‘FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


PALO ALTO BOARD OF TRADE 
PALO ALTO . - CALIFORNIA 



































GO EAST 
BY WATER 


FROM 


New Orleans to New York 


PASSENGER STEAMERS 
PROTEUS AND COMUS 
ELEGANTLY APPOINTED 
OPERATE WEEKLY 


Leave New Orleans every Wednes- 
day at noon; reach New York on fol- 
lowing Monday after 


FIVE DELIGHTFUL DAYS 


of ocean travel with every comfort. 
Go East by Sunset Route and take 
this fine trip, full of interest. Any 
agent will give particulars. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 








“Treat yourself to a 
cup of the best” 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


GENUINE WITH BLUE SIGNATURE 


STIREDDED WeEAT 


Shredded Wheat vs. Beef 


The illustration shows the comparative 
cost of beef and shredded wheat—pound 
for pound. This is not the entire les- 
son—the Michigan State Agricultural Col- 
lege Report upon the comparative nutri- 
tive values of various foods shows that 
TEN CENTS’ WORTH of 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


CONTAINS TWO AND ONE-HALF 
TIMES MORE NUTRITION THAN TEN 
CENTS’ WORTH OF SIRLOIN STEAK. 
This is a double lesson in economy. Shred- 
ded Wheat Biscuit ARE CHEAP because 
they contain this remarkable amount of 
nutrition—every element needed for the 
perfect sustenance of the human body 
and in the exact proportion required. 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit may be served 
in many ways, and are particularly good 
with milk, cream, fruits or vegetables. 
Try TRISCUIT, the Shredded Wheat 
Cracker, delicious with butter, cheese, or 
preserves. Used as bread or toast in its 
many forms. Try Toasted Triscuit and 
— “The Vital Question Cook Book’’ 
ree. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
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The New West 











One Dollar A $3.00 
@ Year Magazine 
Ten Cents for but $7.00 
a Copy a Year 


Pictures tn 


Color 


Over 100 
Illustrations 





A Sample Cover Design 


THE WORLD TO-DAY "24°34 5.257972 ro 


It is not a “write up,’’ but gives an intelligent, sympathetic interpretation of the significance and 
spirit of the west—the west born since 189). It emphasizes what is distinctive in that Western 
Empire which has developed in such a wonderful manner during the last few years. Ar- 
ticles are by well-known writers and handsomely illustrated—many illustrations in colors. If 
interested in the “New West,”’ read: 


The Outposts of Empire, In the Land of Sunshine (California), The Capital of the New 
West, Culture in the New West, The Conquest of the Mountains, The Westerner, Where 
is the West. 


In the February issue is also— 


THE MORMON ENDOWMENT CEREMONY. The full test of the 
Secret Rites and Oaths of the Mormon Temple. 


The case of Senator Smoot gives importance to this remarkable expose of the Initiation 
Ceremonies. It comes from a reliable source, and should be read by every One wishing to un- 
derstand the true spirit of the Mormon Church. 


10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year *¢ 3! sealers or 
THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 1121, 67 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 














THE BI 
B00 
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A Twentieth-Century Review of Opinion 


DO NOT FAIL TO BUY B. O. FLOWER: EDITOR 


THE ARENA 
FEBRUARY 


It contains the first chapter of the second of Rupotpu 








BLANKENBURG’S series of startling papers on the corrup- 
tion of politics in Pennsylvania under the general title 
“FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS; or, 
MASTERS AND RULERS OF ‘THE FREEMEN’ 
OF PENNSYLVANIA.” This paper is called 


“THE MASTER-SPIRIT” 


and this chapter is devoted chiefly to the rise of the late 
MatTTHEW STANLEY Quay, and deals with the sprouting 


Photo. by Gutekunst and spreading of the corruption in the Keystone State 


a aac ect through the guidance of Quay. Illustrated with portraits 


of leading statesmen and politicians of the period discussed. 


Another paper of special interest is THE ARMOUR REFRIGERATOR 
CAR CONSPIRACY; OR, A CRISIS IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
REGULATION, by W. G. Jozrns. One of the most appalling disclosures of 
oppression and moral turpitude that has yet been brought to the attention of the 
American people. 


SOME OF THE OTHER FEATURES : 


HOW SCANDINAVIA HAS SOLVED THE LIQUOR PROBLEM, 
By M. ALGER 


THE IMPURITY OF DIVORCE SUPPRESSION, 


By THEODORE SCHROEDER 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR FROM A PRO-RUSSIAN VIEW-POINT, 
By JupGe Epwarp CAMPBELL, 


AND A REPLY, By Proressor Epwin Maxey 


Order from your Newsdealer 25 cents a copy Subscription, $2.50 Net a Year 








rit pewoT SE) ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER (eee THE ARENA 


BOOKS” Ta” MAGAZINE 
ci TRENTON, N.J.& BOSTON,MASS. Ged 
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Colonial Furniture in Demand 


Old Boston and old Gotham, as repre- 
sented by several spirited individuals, had 
an interesting contest in bidding for old 
Colonial furniture at an afternoon sale 
of the Gilbert collection yesterday at the 
American Art Galleries. 

Boston, in the person of J. J. Higginson, 
was the victor in every contest, and won 
the chief prizes of the day. But the prizes 


All the furniture 


here mentioned was 
made a hundred years 
ago by men who had 








cost him a good round sum to take to his 
new home outside the modern Athens. 


i 
He gave his check calling for $1540 for a th t t | t d 
set of 12 Heppelwhite chairs, $255 for a drop- e ime, a en an 
front desk, $440 for a Hogarth chair settee, 
$265 for a Chippendale lowboy, $260 for a Co- 


lonial sofa, and $300 for six Colonial chairs. inclination to make it 


New England was represented also by Gov. 
Bulkeley of Connecticut, who gave $2,400 for 


a pair of Jefferson tables and $740 for a well. We think that 


pair of Sheraton knife urns. James Breese 
paid $1,020 for six Chippendale chairs origi- 


. 
nally owned by Lord Fairfax of Virginia, 
$285 Se six mahogany chairs, $410 for a snap we are making by far 


table and $105 for a high-post bed. The total 


for the session was $27,867.00.—Boston Tran- 
script, Dec. 20, 1904. t eS st 


FURNITURE 


in America today. We make furniture that 
is an endowment investment for you—you 
use it and can pass it on to your heirs. 


It does not wear out, and like true friendship, grows better with 











the passing years. We have the plant, the people, the materials, 
and the time. 


If you are interested, write us for cuts of our 


AURORA COLONIAL DESIGNS 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


AT THEIR SHOP WHICH IS IN EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY, 
YORK STATE 
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Perfection . in Bust and Figure 


The Knowledge How to Possess It—Yours for the Asking. 


OULD gon have a form second to mone, perfectly free from all scrawny and hollow places, 
and a bust as full, plump and firm_as you could desire? You may easily obtain these 
inestimable blessings if you write to Mme. Hastings, the marvelously successful Face and 
Form Specialist of Chicago, for her famous system of development, a discovery which 

vigorously stimulates the developing forces of nature and makes plump all the flat and sunken 
places, and creates the most fascinating and beautiful curves. 


It Enlarges the Bust Measure 6 Inches 


and makes the arms and neck plump and round. The Nadine system is the one praised so 
highly by leading society women everywhere. It is perfectly heralen, and failure : 
" puteom, Special Instructions are Given to Thin Women to gain 15 to 80 pounds more 
nm weight and round out the entire form. When using this treatment you will receive 
ue care by mail until you are By ey! developed. Prominent physicians highly 
* endorse and prescribe it_because of its great superiority oree everything else known for 
physical development. Upon request, and a stamp for postage, a package, sealed in a plain 
wrapper, = be sent you ne — photos and full’ information how to develop 
yourself at home. Do not fail to write at once to 


Mime. HASTINGS, B.S, 52 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














I Can Sell Your Real SSS 
| Incomparable 
Estate or Business . ; Asa beautifier and vreserver of the 


, complexion, ladies of refinement in 
NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED; | . ' every civilized country of the world 


endorse and use the onquintte 
Properties and business of all 
kinds oo quick! qe a - all - 


parts of States. 

Don’t LA, neyrite: a. des- ‘a 
eribing what you have to sell / 
and give cash price on same. 


A. P. TONE WILSON, Jr. |p _FAGE POWDER 


REAL ESTATE SPECIALIST a y aca aoele ept no a" ” Flesh, white, pink, cream tints, 
50c a box. Druggists or by mail. Send for free sample. 
413 Kansas Ave. Topela, Kas. f\ pen. LEVY & CO., Dep. 15, 115Kingston St., BOSTON 





The Northern Illinois College of 
Ophthalmology and Otology THE OPEN SESAME 


of the magazine world. Thereis no magic about 
Se it, but it is just as effective. The Readers’ Guide 
Will teach you how to fit glasses will enable you to determine, in an instant, 
by correspondence or attendance. whether any of the sixty-two most important 
magazines have recently discussed the topie in 
which you are most interested. 
Ask your librarian to let you see a copy. 


Ghe H. W. WILSON CO. 
G. W. McEATRICH, M. D. aeaieiae 


Masonic Temple CHICAGO, II. Publishers of the ONE-PLACE Bibliographies 








ADDRESS 




















Everybody Likes “**rrodacea by Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are deep and soft, like velvet, and show 
the beauty of the wood. They wear as long 
as the best paint, and wear better, cost half as 
much, and are made of Creosote, the 

best wood preservative known.” 

Send for Samples of Stained Wood anu Circulars 


Samuel Cabot, Sole Mfr., Boston, ning 28 


Agents—WATERHOUSE & PRICE CO., San Francisco; P. , 
MATHEWS Paint ium, Los Angel es; TIMMS, EDWARDS 
& CO., Portland; S. W. R. DALLY, Seattle. $ 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 


FACTS and FORM 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL.B. 





A HAND BOOK OF 
READY REFERENCE 


A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date littie manual of legal and 
business forms, with tables, weights, measures, rules, short methods of com- 
putation and miscellaneous information valuable to everyone. 

Describes the Banking System of the U. S., Obligations of Landlord and 
Tenant, Employer and Employee, and exposes the numerous’ swindling 
schemes worked on the unwary. 

A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever calling, in fees 
for advice and legal forms, in correctly estimating the amount of material re- 
quired for building, the weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in meas- 
uring land, Inimber, logs, wood, etc.; and in computing interest, wages, or 
the value of anything at any given price. 


SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 


Bookkeeping, single and double entry.Forms of every kind of business letter. 
How to write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, receipts, contracts, leases, mort- 
gages, acknowledgments, bills of sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc., etc. 
How to write all the different forms of endorsements of notes, checks, and 
other negotiable business papers. Forms of orders. 


LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 





Acknowledgments, agency assign- 
ments, building and loan associations, 
collection of debts, contracts, interest 
rates, deeding of property, employer 
and employee, landlord and tenant, 
neighbors’ animals, line fences, prop- 
erty, subscriptions, transportation, 
trusts and monopolies, working on 
Sundays and legal holidays, and many 
other subjects. 


A SWINDLING NOTE—BE ON YOUR GUARD—Hundreds 


Painting and mixing paints, parliamen- 
tary procedure, governing the finding 
of lost property, shipping, governing 
chattel mortgages, rapid addition and 
multiplication, discounting notes, com- 
puting interest, finding the contents of 
barrels, tanks, cisterns, cribs, bins, box- 
es—anything the amount of brick, 
lime, plaster, lath required for building 
wall or cellar, the number of shingles 
or slates required for roofing and hun- 
dreds of other things. 


caught. 


One year after date, I promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer fifteen dol- 
lars when I sell by order five hundred and seventy-five dollars ($575) worth 


of hedge plants for value received, with interest at seven per cent. 


Said fif- 


teen dollars when due is payable at Newton, Kans. 
GEO. W. ELLSWORTH, Agent for John Dawson. 
See “Facts and Forms” for full explanation. 


a. 





Send this coupon and 3o0c. to “Overland Monthly,” 320 Sansome street, 


San Francisco, and copy of this $1.00 
Overland Monthly Co.: Send one 


SCCCHOCHCEECHEHHESE OOH 


ee 


book will be sent you postpaid, 
copy of Facts and Forms to 


FFE FCSESCHETROMSCSECEZECE EH OORGHREARSCCBHB BES 


OO SHG SSCOGSSHEREOH4AEOEOEEREE OO SOOO D6 







































































Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print clean. We 
operate the most complete engraving and printing plant in 
| America twenty-four hours a day every work day in the 


year, We are a money back proposition if you are not 
satisfied. We can deliver any size order of engraving 
{ within twenty-four hours after receiving the copy. 
» CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


| oq -¥>, ENGRAVING & 
PRINTING CO. 

|MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 

| ARTISTS =ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. 





























Did You Ever Use 
Press Clippings? 




















Do you want everything pointed in the news- 
per, magazine and trade press of the United 
Canada on any particular subject? 





tates an 





Send us your order. describing what you want 
us to clip, enclose $2 and we willsend you our 
service, for one month, mailing you daily or 
weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


We read and clip about 25,000 publications 
each month. 







Manufacturers can learn where there isa market 
for their goods and how best to reach it. 


Business Men can obtain reliable tips which lead 
to business brought in on the follow-up plan. 


Anyone can gather all that is printed about 
matters of immediate interest, the latest and 
best thought from many sources. 

















Senp Stamp FoR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 











UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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DON’T FORGET 
THE NAME 


When you order, as 
some grocers will 
try to sell you imi- 
tatons of Jell-0, 
America’s most 
popular dessert, 
which is now used 
more extensively 
than any similar 
food product in the 
world. 


There are no others “just as good.” 


Jell-O is used in many ways as a dessert 
or table jelly. 

Six choice flavors. New Illustrated Book 
of Recipes mailed FREE. Address 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 





FAT FOLKS FAILURES 


Did you fail to reduce by 
internal drugging? 

S Did you fail with external 
applicaions? 

Did you fail with exercise and diets? 

Did you fail with pills— pellets— 
powders? 

Did you fail with all other remedies? 

You DID fail to use 


VITOLEAN 


which positively reduces every form 
of Obesity. Sweetly scented and easily 
used at home. A most remarkable 
method successfully employed over 8 
years in Dp ne meh private practice. 
Now offered the first time to you. Book 
free showing guaranteed results obtained, 
THE PREPARATIONS CO. 
ROOM977 , 32 BrRoaoway, N. Y. 












TARTAR IS A TARTAR 


Soft, spongy, sensitive gums result from 
tartar accumulation. It should be rem ved 
at once by your dentist and thereafter pre- 
vented by the use of 


SOZODONT 
TOOTH POWDER 


and its complement, SOZODONT Liquid. 
The Powder is slightly abrasive, is abso- 
lutely free from grit and acid, and is just 
the thing for those who have an inc:ination 
for the niceties of every-day life. 


3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE, 





xii 
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The kind of clothes we all like to wear. 
Good clothes at prices we can afford to pay. 
Anybody can make cheap clothes. 


Many can make good clothes, ‘‘if you don’t 
limit the price.’’ 


The majority of high priced clothes are high 
priced on account of the poor facilities of 
the man who makes them. Consequently 
the value is not in them 


Modern workshops and a large volume of 
business enable us, for $20.00 to $35.00, to 
make to measure the kind of suits or over- 
coats we all like to wear. 


We have a man in your town to take your 
measure. Write for his name and address and 
we will do the rest. 


Ed. V. Price & Company, 
Merchant Tailors, Chicago, IIl. 














FEBRUARY SPRING BLOSSOMS OF CALIFORNIA. 








GRACE N. WISHAAR. 
‘the only Woman Scene Painter. 


See Successful 


California 


Scenic 





Artists. 








aera yen os 





























JULIET CROSBY, Sarony, Photo. 
A New and Successful Leading Lady in San Francisco. 




















THE SHORES OF MONTEREY BAY, NEAR PACIFIC GROVE, CAL. 
Putnam & Valentine Photo. 
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A PEDESTRIAN’S PASEAR IN THE BIG BASIN 





BY HAROLD FRENCH 


HEN the old Spring-fret 
comes o’er you,” if you 
are a nature lover, you 
are suddenly seized with an irre- 
sistible longing for wild places 
and pleasures. The writer, having 
an aggravated case of Spring fever, 
and being an humble disciple of 
that mountain demi-god, John Muir, 
decided in the saying of the gen- 
tle Apache, “to go off the reserva- 
tion” in a fashion unique in com- 
parison to the conventional ways of 
spending a vacation. The seduc- 
tive legends of summer resort fold- 
ers seemed all too tame to one who 
has trudged two thousand miles in 
Alaska: 


66 


“Wild peaks and virgin forests, 
these be mine.” 


But where? “Explore the Santa 
Cruz Mountains with your outfit on 
your back as of old!” whispered the 
voice—heard one Spring morning 
while crossing the bay. In the warm, 
clear air, the blue peaks to the south- 
ward from the Sierra Morena to 
Loma Prieta seemed loftier than 
usual in the distance, reminding me 
of the “voice” in Kipling’s “Ex- 
plorer,” repeating: 


“Something hidden. Go and find it. 
Go and look behind the ranges! 
Something lost behind the ranges; 
Lost and waiting for you! Go!” 


On conferring with my venerable 
Professor, we decided that the 
“something lost behind the ranges” 
must be the “Big Basin” of the San- 
ta Cruz Mountains. Accordingly, 
my fraternal, peripatetic tramp of 
a thousand mutual miles agreed to 
enjoy a joint pasear exploring the 
wilder routes to the State Redwood 
Park, the Mecca of our pilgrimage. 

If there be any newer residents 
of California who are not familiar 
with the word pasear, let me state 
that no happier term in our tongue 
expresses a pleasure jaunt than does 
thig one adopted years ago from 
the Spanish. 

We spent the first day of our 
vacation at Los Gatos, where the 
Professor had the honor of being 
the Poet of the Bunker Hill Cele- 
bration, enjoying the best of civil- 
ized diversions, patriotic speeches, 
stirring songs, poetry, a genial din- 
ner company at the hotel, followed 
by dancing under the great alders. 

But at five o’clock we had under- 
gone a transformation, for with 
packs strapped to our backs, we 
struck out the dusty highway that 
follows the course of Los Gatos 
Creek into the mountains. The 
warm/day was now drawing to a 
close, tinting the yellow-slashed 
hills with a lingering glory of high 
light, while far down in its gorge the 
mountain stream foamed in the 
cool, deepening shade of its alders. 

I 
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An hour’s walk brought us 
through the little town of Alma, 
with its easy-going campers, who 
curiously gazed at two tramps in 
heavy marching order, who plodded 
on as though to the manner born. 
Their packs weighed 50 and 30 
pounds, but he who carried the 
lighter load also bore a handicap 
of over forty years, but in a man- 
ner to partially diminish the conceit 
of the younger explorer. “We carry 
our packs with us. Packs Vobis- 
cum should be our motto,” sagely 
remarked that venerable sear, with- 
out a smile. 

Five miles from Los Gatos we 
found a snug camping place close 
to the edge of the rushing stream. 
There we “smelt wood-smoke at 
twilight” for the first time, dined 
and reclined upon soft, fragrant 
bay boughs. 

As is usual the first nigkt out, we 
slept but little, our wakeful senses 
being soothed, however, with the 
murmur of the sleeping woods. Old 
friends of ours, the owls, hallooed 
from their tree haunts, while the 
many-voiced mountain brook enter- 
tained us with nocturnes of most 
exquisite harmony. The music of 
midday, the strains of “My Own 
United States,” seemed to re-echo 
in the chorus rippling from soprano 
pebble bars and the deeper boulder- 
basses of the brook. 

Twice during the night the spell 
was broken by snorting locomotives 
and the rumbling of heavy freight 
cars laden with the spoil of the for- 
est, while fleeting rows of lights 
flashed from dazzling passenger 
coaches. 

Having promised a mess of trout 
for breakfast, I whipped the stream 
for an hour after dawn, but no 
speckled beauty left his ripple for 
the lure of “The Professor,” the 
“Royal Coachman,” or “Brown 
Hackle,” proving by their futility 
that the stream was fished out. I 
may add that the same seduction 
served to explain our lack of a fish 


diet on the trip. To add insult to 
injury, the Professor was unkind 
enough to lay a magnifying glass 
over two small fishes which I served 
the next morning, and to suggest 
that a photograph of those “sar- 
dines” could be enlarged. Fortu- 
nately, we had a genteel sufficiency 
of bacon, canned beans, bread and 
other staples to fall back upon. 

The next day we foilowed Los 
Gatos Creek to its upper reaches 
high on the slopes of Loma Prieta, 
returning on the 19th along the 
scenic Castle Rock Ridge, which 
forms the eastern watershed of the 
San Lorenzo river, and divides the 
counties of Santa Cruz and Santa 
Clara. Leaving the truncated sum- 
mit of the Loma at an elevation of 
3790 feet, it descends for a dozen 
miles through the picturesque clus- 
ters of bungalows in sightly Sky- 
land and Bohemia, and on through 
magnificent mountain orchards 
fringed with forest to the vicinity of 
Wrights. Near this place we 
passed through the ranch of Mr. H. 
C. Morrell, which is noted for its 
wonderful yield of cherries. Here 
we found friends who sent us on 
our way rejoicing with out internal 
limit of “Royal Annes” and a bas- 
ket of most luscious flavors. 

The ridge from a point over the 
railroad tunnel near Wrights, rises 
from an altitude of 1600 feet to a dis- 
tant culminating peak, Castle 
Rocks, 3260 feet above the sea. With 
this as a landmark, we trudged along 
a dusty road for nearly ten miles, 
the temperature rising as we as- 
cended, though an_ ever-changing 
panorama relieved the monotony 
of heat and dust. Gaps in the 
hills disclosed the distant checker- 
board of the Santa Clara Valley, 
walled on the east by the Hamilton 
range, from whose summit the ob- 
servatory glistened like a white day 
star. To our west, the wooded 


gulf of the San Lorenzo river sys- 
tem presented an extent of appar- 
ently continuous forest. 


Beyond, to 
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Berry Falls, Big Basin. 
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the southward, the Bay of Monterey 
lay enveloped in a snowy flood of 
fog, above which the far serrated 
peaks of the Gabilan told of wild- 
nesses beyond the skyline. We were 
more delighted each mile as we 
drew near the upper San. Lorenzo, 
for in the distance the areas of un- 
cut and second growth of timber 
seemed to blend in one series of 
swelling, forested mountain chains. 
Off to the northwest, the canyon of 
Boulder Creek cut into the ranges, 
among which we could see certain 
sentinels of the Ben Lomond Ridge 
guarding the gateway to the Big 
Basin. 

At an altitude of 2300 feet, a road 
ascends from Los Gatos, crossing 
the Castle Rock Ridge, and de- 
scends to the town of Boulder Creek 
by the canyon of Bear Creek. This 
drive of twenty miles is by far the 
most scenic in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. The traveler is well re- 
warded by the superb views from 
the ridges, while the dense, virgin 
forest of the basin of Bear Creek 
is a revelation to the person who is 
possessed of the idea that the tim- 
ber of Santa Cruz County is nearly 
cut out. 


Here we saw thousands of acres 
of primeval forest awaiting the cer- 
tain destruction of the next few 
years. On Deer Creek, an upper 
tributary, a new saw mill has com- 
menced the work of deforestation on 
a large scale. The lower part of 
the stream is a pleasing alternation 
of well-tilled vineyards, orchards 
and hayfields scattered among dense 
masses of solemn redwood forest. 

We spent an entire day at the 
beautiful Horstmann ranch recu- 
perating from the result of an indis- 
creet combination of cherries, heat, 
dust and avoirdupois. Here we were 
treated to Californian hospitality of 
a nature that we will long remem- 
ber. 

On the morning of June a2tist, 
while descending Bear Creek, some 
four miles from Boulder, we saw 


the fresh tracks of a mountain lion 
following the little prints of a rab- 
bit in the dusty highway. 

We lingered for several hours in 
the charming little mountain town 
of Boulder Creek, where we had the 
pleasure of being the guests of Mr. 
Rodgers, the genial proprietor of 
the “Mountain Echo,” and his good 
wife, who again reminded us that 
old Californian traditions were still 
at their height among these moun- 
tains. 


Re-stocked with provisions, we 
struck out the dusty wagon road to 
the Big Basin in the heat of mid- 
afternoon. We had barely left the 
outskirts of the town when our eyes 
were treated to a glimpse of a for- 
aging fox which darted across the 
road with a large bird in its jaws 
disappearing in the chaparral before 
we could shoot. 


In two miles we came to the fa- 
mous gorge of Boulder Creek, which 
is in places two hundred feet sheer, 
its rocky ledges being masked with 
a dense jungle of woodwardia 
ferns. Here the public highway 
spans the chasm on bridges con- 
structed without any cross pieces 
on its edges, exposing night drivers 
to needlessly great risk. 

Four miles from Boulder, we came 
to a beautiful clearing among the 
woods, where several hundred acres 
owned by Mr. R. G. Longley are 
in an excellent state of cultivation. 
From this point we obtained a view 
of the several branches of Boulder 
Creek, rising among upland benches 
of timber. The northern wall of 
the Ben Lomond Ridge here pre- 
sents a jagged company of crags: 


“Mountains which like giants stand 
To sentinel enchanted land.” 


Over these fog-wréathed sum- 
mits our road climbs for three miles 
through a more romantic company 
of redwood giants and their rivals, 
the Douglass - spruces. Graceful 
madronas and tan-bark oaks of 
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great size blend their colors among 
the forested ridges. At a point 7 
miles from Boulder, the summit is 
reached, and here the salt air from 
the neighboring ocean is most re- 
freshing to the weary walker. 

Below the crest the stage road 
dips downward through stumps and 
new-spring second growth, for we 
are near the devastating agencies 
of Bloom’s saw mill. One mile of 
this travel soon brings you to a 
sudden contrast, for an abrupt bend 
of the road brings you face to face 
with a solid wall of primeval red- 
wood timber two hundred feet high. 
You have entered the State Red- 
wood Park. 

A few rods beyond this entrance 
we came to Camp Sempervirens, 
which is situated in an amphithea- 
tre glade among giant redwoods. 
Here at sunset we made our first 
camp in the Big Basin. An unusual 
fog had cooled the night air, render- 
ing our camp fire a greater joy. A 
clear brook gurgled from pool to 
pool in little basins hollowed in a 
‘edge of rock, its music mingling 
with the soporific odor of overhang- 
ing azaleas and treating us to a 
fragrant lullaby from which we 
awakened to find the grass spark- 
ling with dew in the early sunshine. 

After breakfast we wandered 
slowly downward for two miles to 
the Warden’s camp, gazing in rapt 
delight at the fresh wonders which 
each turn of the road had in store 
for us. Before a picturesque cot- 
tage overhanging the brink of a blue 
pool of water, we met the efficient 
guardian of this sylvan paradise, 
Mr. Humphrey Pilkington, and in 
him we found a nature-lover of the 
first rank. In the five days of our 
acquaintance, we found the Warden 
to be a former Berkeley man, well 
versed in the science of forestry 
and wood-craft, thoroughly in love 
with his work, and possessing a tem- 
perament so richly in tune with his 
splendid environment that our 
memories of the Big Basin will al- 


ways be enriched by having known 
him. During the year that he has 
been in charge of the Park, he has 
successfully fought several danger- 
ous forest fires, and, though handi- 
capped with a scanty appropriation 
he has accomplished much in the 
building of roads and trails and the 
clearing away of unsightly under- 
growth to enhance the beauty of the 
park. Much remains to be done, 
however, and it is hoped by the 
thousands who have reveled in the 
wild grandeur of this park that the 
next Legislature will allow a suffi- 
cient appropriation for the purpose 
of making necessary improvements, 
such as the cutting of roads and 
trails to the various points of inter- 
est. Several more men are needed 
to accomplish the brushing out of 
undergrowth and cutting a fire-road 
around the reservation to facilitate 
the fighting of forest fires. 

The California Redwood Park, 
which comprises the greater part of 
the Big Basin, is a tract of 3800 
acres, purchased by the State early 
in 1903 for the sum of $250,000. Of 
this area, 2500 acres are considered 
to be the finest block of redwood 
timber on the coast. Many of the 
trees exceed fifty feet in girth, six 
feet above the ground, while some 
attain an even twenty yards. In 
height they surpass the Felton Big 
Tree Grove, towering over three 
hundred feet into the blue’ vault 
above. That famous grove is lim- 
ited to but twenty acres in extent, 
less than one per cent of the area of 
our State’s compact mass of larger 
trees. 

The average rainfall is very heavy 
in this region, and the Waddell 
Creek, which drains the Basin, car- 
ries a large volume of ice-cold water 
in each of its forks, averaging more 
than twenty feet in width. 

The Warden’s, or Governor’s 
camp is situated in the midst of the 
greatest trees at a point near the 
center of the reservation. Here the 
East Fork leads a gentle rippling 
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The Horstman Home on Bear Creek. A typical mountain bungalow. 


life, but two miles below the water 
roars through a box canyon for a 
distance of three miles. Each fall 
seems to exceed the upper oné in 
height and volume, while the dense 
forest is mirrored in deep pools be- 
low. In this wild gorge of the East 
Fork is the home of many water- 
ouzels, feathered spirits of the foam- 
ing waters which captivate the wan- 
derer as no other wild bird can. 

Crawling downward over the 
ledges at the rate of a mile an hour, 
one emerges among glades_ over- 
grown with bracken. In _ pioneer 
days, Waddell, an old-time Captain 
of Industry, constructed a large saw- 
mill and built a \tramway to the 
lumber chutes on the ocean shore. 

Waddell was noted as a bear- 
hunter depending upon a heavy re- 
volver at close range. Armed with 
a rifle, he attempted to check 
the sudden rush of a grizzly, but in 
the struggle, in which bear and man 
closed together, received terrible in- 
juries, from which he died upon 
safely reaching his mill. 

The overgrown timbers, charred 


by forest fires, have all the mystery 
of age, and present a weird spec- 
tacle surrounded with the _ rapid 
growth of the new forests, while in 
the background distant walls of un- 
cut, solemn forests overlook the 
sources of the Whitehouse and the 
Butano, wild westward coursing 
streams richly meriting exploration. 

The variegated foliage of the for- 
ests of the Big Basin is a pleasing 
feature. The lordly Douglass spruce 
aspires to be a close rival to the 
giant sempervirens, while these 
trees in turn are measured for as 
much as a hundred feet by beautiful 
tan-bark oaks, madrones and water 
maples. The streams, ever full of 
the fragrance of azaleas, wind 
through a wonderful profusion of 
unplucked ferns, woodwardias, five- 
finger and maidenhair growing in 
dense clusters. 

Trails, devoid of dust. wind 
through the glossy undergrowth of 
huckle-berries, over peat carpets 
fringed with the dainty oxalis; now 
crossing the singing brook on mossy 
logs to visit wild gardens which in 
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the alternating sheen and shade of 
July, are ablaze with tiger-lilies of 
brilliant hues, contrasting with the 
pink modesty of the Clintonias. 

No more exquisite beauty haunts 
a waterfall in all the Coast Range 
than may be seen at the seventy foot 
leap of Berry Creek on the West 
Fork of the Waddell. Over a sheer 
wall of dark sandstone, a_ white 
wall breaks at the base into a spray 
of liquid iridescence which encour- 
ages the most wonderful growth of 
five-finger ferns it has ever been my 
privilege to see. 

These falls are reached by an ex- 
cellent trail from the Warden’s 
camp five miles distant. Armed with 
brushwhacking tools we spent a day 
with that gentleman devoting our- 
selves to the task of converting a 
foot trail into a bridle path, giving 
ourselves the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we had done a little toward 
making the way better for those 
who come after us. 


Giant Redwood, Big Basin. 


Thousands will visit the Park 
next year where hundreds do this 
year. A comfortable stage driven 
by a driver of the old school, such as 
old Californians would admire, 
leaves Boulder Creek every after- 
noon for the Park, returning the 
next morning. There is a tavern on 
the mountain side, three miles from 
the Warden’s camp, where good ac- 
commodations may be had, but the 
great need of the Park is a good 
hotel centrally located, where those 
who are not initiated into the joys 
of camping out may stay. Perhaps 
the desired hostelry will have been 
erected there by next summer, 
while a proposed railroad will be 
under way. At length came the 
morning of our departure, which 
was cheered by our good friend, the 
Warden, who drove us to the crest 
of the ridge over-looking the Basin, 
and into the vineyard aerie of Pio- 
neer Trays, whose hospitable wel- 
come made us all the more reluctant 
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to leave this magnificent country 
and its people who are built to suit. 

At the Basin of Pescadero Creek 
we found the trail finally plunged 
down for several miles through a 
wonderful primeval forest to the 
banks of that noted trout stream. 
Twilight found us attempting to 
pass the first settlement we had seen 
in a dozen miles, the ranch of genial 
Chris Iverson. Here we were in- 
vited to stay over night, and the 
next morning this kindly old pio- 
neer offered to carry our packs into 
Menlo Park, his own destination. 

Relieved of this weight, we cov- 
ered the distance of 28 miles by way 
of La Honda in light marching or- 
der. 

Crossing the divide from Pesca- 
dero Creek to the San_ Gregorio, 
we were delighted to behold the ex- 
tensive area of forest on _ both 
streams. The southern ridge below 
the former revealed a dozen miles 
of unbroken woods, while the San 
Gregorio was a revelation as to the 
rapidity and luxuriance with which 





Forward, the Light Brigade: 





a second forest growth may flourish. 

Our only unpleasant experience 
was at La Honda, where our attempt 
to buy a breakfast at ten o’clock in 
the morning offended an_ uncivil 
landlady, who proved a striking con- 
trast to the amiable Mrs. Sears, the 
proprietress of the La Honda hotel, 
where we obtained a meal which 
our sharpened senses will long re- 
member with delight. 

Our road over the hills to Menlo, 
although hot and dusty, was a 
pleasing variety of everchanging 
beauty. Dainty godetias waved 
their farewells to spring, reminding 
us that our roamings were soon to 
end. Passing close to the prim pro- 
priety of Palo Alto, we were con- 
scious that we were travel-worn in- 
deed after our tramp of one hundred 
and twenty-five miles through the 
heart of the Santa Cruz Mountains. 
An hour more and our spiked shoes 
rang on the pavements of the city, 
then swirling with cold fog and 
dust, and there our trails forked for 
the last time. 




















THE REST THAT 


CAME TO. ELIHU 





BY EDGAR L. 


HROUGH the open doorway 

of the blacksmith shop came 

the voice of the country black- 
smith, singing in dolorous pitch: 


“Oh, land of rest—for thee I sigh— 
When wi-ll the mo-ment scome 
When I-I-I can la-ay this sarmor 
by-y 
And dwell in pea-sat home— 
And dwell 


Abruptly, and without warning, 
the voice slid into silence, the ham- 
mer dropped upon the anvil with a 
ringing burst of sound, and the 
blacksmith whistled the lines out to 
the end, squinting with an eye along 
the clevis. Immediately he thrust 
the red-hot piece into the caldron 
of water standing near-by for the 
purpose, which responded with a 
sullen, hissing roar, and grasping 
the lever of the bellows in his left 
hand, began to blow the fire again 
and to sing. 

The blacksmith lived with He- 
ceta, his wife, in the little morning- 
glory-covered cottage on the lower 
bottom of the Willamette River, 
among the beds of strawberries, a 
step below the level of the great, 
reaching wheat fields, near to the 
soil of which he was so near a part; 
and the song was an echo of his life. 
It might even be said to be his one 
single echo—since he would have it 
so—repeated over and over again, 
reiterated daily, hourly, every mo- 
ment throughout his existence; this 
world was a wilderness of woe and 
this world was not his home. 

If Elihu went forth religiously 
seeking after evidence of the Lord’s 
special wrath against him, there was 
no need of his returning empty- 
handed. Times without number in 
his memory of the June freshet had 
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come up over the lower river bottom, 
ruining the cabbage and cauliflower. 
For three successive seasons the 
bugs had come into the late potato 
vines, destroying the crop, and the 


- coddlin moth had made a periodical 


advent into the apple trees. Ever 
since he could remember, Elihu had 
had the lumbago. 

But Elihu gave the Lord full 
credit for all these ills, pleased that 
he of all others should have been 
thus singled out for special afflic- 
tion. He sang, he prayed, he did 
good to all mankind and to animals. 
Complaining loudly of his rheuma- 
tism, he went out night after night 
through the incessant rains of win- 
ter in long drives up the river with 
his little homeopathic medicine case 
—or heated the forge at midnight 
to mend a clevis for some farmer, 
charging not much for the labor, 
singing at all times, and at all times 
deliciously miserable. 

When Sunday came he made him- 
self useful in preaching the gospel 
of brimstone and sulphuric acid in 
the little Quaker school-house sit- 
ting among the fir trees, at which 
time he besought the people to re- 
member the daily, hourly chastise- 
ments of the Lord, and repent. The 
next morning, the five o'clock 
steamer, whistling along the river 
bank, found him at the forge. Its 
nightly return from Portland dis- 
covered him still there, toiling on 
and on, a Hercules among men, a 
saint among saints, an example of 
the great Example—striving above 
all things else to form a symmetrical 
curve, to forge an honest triangle, 
to create a perfect circle. 

Years ago I saw him last, and I 
cannot hope for a return of that 
pleasure in this life, for that other, 
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larger circle, around which he toiled, 
has been completed. Nevertheless, 
in the retrospective eye of memory, 
he is still there, standing in the twi- 
light, a leathern apron across his 
ample front, his sleeves rolled up 
to brawny shoulders, mending a cy- 
cle bar. Evident also are the bel- 
lowing anvil, the roaring forge, the 
flying sparks; but soaring high and 
strong above the voice of this con- 
flict, his own voice full, rich, deep, 
keeping time to the pulsing throbs 
of the hammer as he sang in rich 
diapason some song of longing for 
the invisible great beyond where the 
wicked shall cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest. 

The little child, Mary’s little four- 
year-old Bob’s, whose father, of the 
Oregon Volunteers, had paid the 
debt of an American soldier in the 
brown everglades of a _ southern 
group of islands, in a cause more 
zealous than holy—Mary’s son, in 
blue checked apron and soldier’s hat 
that was worlds too large, sat on a 
small block of wood in the doorway 
listening’ to the roar of the forge, 
watching the sparks in wide-eyed, 
mystic wonder, chattering away— 
what time he did not discuss cook- 
ies with his  Billy-doll—with an 
army of perplexing, baffling ques- 
tions: 

“Uncle ‘ihoo, did the whale ist 
eat the Jony-man wight up?” 

“Ya-a-s, honey’—thump! thump! 
thump! 

“And did the Good Man ist walk 
wight out on the wateh an’ tell the 
whale to be still?” 

“Nao-o; telled the water to be 
still. Hush, now; go and play.” 

“And Uncle ’ihno, did the wateh 
be still?” 

“Yes, honey, there was a great 
ca’m 

“How was there a great 
Uncle ‘ihoo?” 

“Oh, it just quit.” 

“And Uncle ’ihoo——” 

Thump! thump! thump! thump! 
thump! The shrieking voice of the 





ca’m, 





anvil drowned the weaker voice of 
the supplicant, and the man looked 
over the shoulder that worked at 
the bellows, and smiled at the child. 

The weather was inordinately hot 
in the Valley of the Willamette that 
Summer. The Chinook came out of 
the southwest early and stayed long, 
rubbing its warm nozzle against the 
hills, and the snows on the high 
steppes melted apace. The moun- 
tain streams leaped and roared, aind 
crowded the valley river-beds_ to 
their limit with the annual June 
freshet. The strawberry season was 
at its height, and over the Red Hills 
the horticulturists worked early and 
late among their prune trees. 

Elihu was busy mending a plow- 
share for Bixley of the Peach Blow 
fruit ranch, Now and again, as 
he worked, he was interrupted by 
little Bobs, who clamored for rec- 
ognition. Little Bobs, in _ his 
checked apron and his soldier’s hat 
that was worlds too large, carried a 
knife of dire proportions, and a 
wooden gun, longer than himself, 
was upon his shoulder. Being of an 
inquisitive turn of mind, he could 
not forego the desire to pick up 
whatever he might lay his hands 
on, and the blacksmith, between his 
stunts of labor, was under the neces- 
sity of exerting fatherly precaution. 

“Ah! ah! ah!” he chuckled, scold- 
ingly, “iron’s hot. Burn fingers— 
Oh! oh! there, ther-re! now that’s 
too bad,” for Bobs, arriving at a 
point where simple curiosity over- 
came the soldier within him, had va- 
liantly lain hold upon a warm bar 
of iron, which he dropped again, 
yelling lustily. 

“Now! Now! Don’t cry,” and the 
plow-share was abandoned for the 
less primitive art of staunching a 
flow of tears. The small head, tem- 
porarily minus the _ soldier’s hat, 
was pressed against the leathern 
apron, and the small arms went con- 
vulsively about his neck while the 
blacksmith strode up and down. 
“Don’t cry. Mamma’s little man, 
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all the little soldier man Mamma 
Mary’s got to keep the Gorgons off. 
Bobs wouldn’t cry—No-o!” 

Thus appealed to, Bobs stiffened 
his under lip with a great, manly 
effort, and strove to be composed; 
but the lip protruded far and trem- 
bled, and now and again, as he felt 
the burnt hand twinge, a great, dry 
sob shook him, and the tears welled 
from his eyes which, on such occa- 
sions looked straight ahead at the 
Amity hills and saw nothing. 

Presently the child, yet in that 
benign realm of infancy where out 
of sight is out of knowledge, forgot 
the pain and the humiliation, and 
sped out into the sunshine in search 
of Filipinos, bears, butterflies and 
other likely subjects of conquest, 
and the blacksmith returned to the 
plow-share. 

As he worked, he sang, and as he 
sang the moments sped and the dust 
rose in circles about the heads of 
the men plowing in the sunshine on 
the distant hills: the forge roared, 
the sparks flew, and on the outside 
the bees courted honey in the blos- 
soms of the hollyhocks. 

Now and then slow-footed teams 
with somnolent drivers drag past in 
the dust, the wagons laden with 
crates of berries for the landing. 
Again came loads of vegetables, 
and once a man, galloping in from 
the harvest field with a _ broken 
sickle bar, stopped at the well for 
a drink and threw a_ good-natured 
word to Mary as he passed. 

It was about three o’clock in the 
afternoon that little Bertie Bannis- 
ter came running to the shop, white 
and quite out of breath, with: 

“Oh, Uncle ’lihu, Mary said tell 
you—at—at—at little Bobs is down 
on the dock and the dock and—ist 
is floatin’ off in the river, and little 





Bobs—little Bobs is—’wy little 
Bobs—w’y he 2 
The hammer dropped upon the 


anvil with an angry shriek and fell 
to the floor, and the roar of the bel- 
lows died in its throat. Elihu was 


one of the portliest men in Yamhill 
County, short and thick and stocky 
—‘two by four,” they facetiously 
called him, yet he ran with a speed 
that would have done credit to a 
much more famous sprinter, casting 
off his leathern apron as he went. 

During the years of plenty, the 
wheat growers on the upper level 
and the truck growers on the bot- 
tom, had raised . by popular sub- 
scription, a sum of money to supply 
a wharf at the river bank for the 
landing of steam boats. The wharf 
was a long, slender arrangement, a 
sort of plank platform the width of 
a 16-foot board, arranged on a ser- 
ies of uneven piles. It thrust itself 
out a hundred feet in the channel to 
the deep water line. When the 
river was at a low stage it stood 
many feet above the surface of the 
water, but now, under the impelling 
power of the June freshet, the tide- 
line had crept steadily up its toredo- 
eaten legs till the yellow foam be- 
gan to lick thirstily at the cracks of 
the floor, or leap in little gray rip- 
ples onto the boards. The _ river 
was in an ugly mood, angry, hydro- 
phobic. 

For a hundred yards Elihu ran 
with all his might, and then he came 
out upon the bank of the river, 
where, in a state of wild disorder, 
were gathered the women and chil- 
dren of the near clumps of cottages. 

At a glance the situation, with its 
attending peril, became evident. Lit- 
tle Bobs, in the course of his gyra- 
tions after Filipinos and pirates, had 
gone out onto the extreme end of 
the wharf. Under the river’s ma- 
levolent condition the act might 
well have been one of peril, and so 
it proved, in truth; for the swift, 
yellow current insisted, venomous 
to a degree, caressing the piles in a 
strong and yet stronger embrace, 
had finally caught the top of the 
wharf and carried away most of the 


flooring, the one exception being 
the section furthest out. This left 
little Bobs standing on a_ small, 
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square platform with a hundred feet 
of yellow, effervescent spume 
whirling fathoms deep between him- 
self and land. Beyond, for a quar- 
ter of a mile, spread the seething 
mass of insinuating water, beneath 
the blue sky and clear sun as yel- 
low as the map of China. Over its 
surface, mad little whirlpools beck- 
oned and sucked and gurgled, and 
here and there dirty flecks of foam, 
as large as wooden buckets, rode 
swiftly on with the tide. Between 
little Bobs’ prison house and land 
the piles still stood, the water leap- 


ing angrily against their string- 
ers. 
A plan of action was already 


formed in the mind of the black- 
smith. For an instant he cast about 
unsuccessfully for a bit of loose 
wood. Then he threw aside his 
waistcoat and his shoes, and run- 
ning to a stringer’s end, began la- 
boriously to ballance himself out 
across the flood of water to the sec- 
tion of wharf that imprisoned little 
Bobs. 

To avoid the dizziness which 
would have resulted from such a 
course, he did not look at the water 
beneath. He felt for the stringers 
with his feet and kept his eyes on 
the child’s face. For himself he had 
no fear. Had he lost his balance 
and fallen, or had the stringers sud- 
denly dissolved beneath his feet, he 
could easily have swum ashore. But 


what if the wharf should disinte- 
grate before he could reach the 
child ? 


The blacksmith called out to him 
reassuringly; but evidently Bobs 
felt no alarm. In fact, he seemed 
hugely delighted with the situation, 
and ran about on his small enclosure 
whooping and slinging his arms in 
glee. At every motion he made the 
women upon the river bank shrieked 
in unison. The child’s mother, be- 
side herself with grief and fear, was 
being held back by the others. 


Above their voices could be heard 
the deep, fierce purring of the un- 
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conquerable current as_ it 
along. 

Balancing himself with many dips 
and curves, swinging his hands 
wildly here and there about his head 
as he went, the blacksmith made the 
passage and sank down exhausted 
upon the boards, clasping the child 
in his arms. And then 

And then, with a sudden groan, 
a creaking of timber, a tearing loose 
from the bottom, the wharf rose high 
above the water, reached its octo- 
pian arms up and over, groaning in 
pain, as it went like a wounded sea 
monster; it turned clear over once, 
resigned itself to the insufferable 
influence of the waters, and, broken 
and mangled, sought the middle of 
the stream. 

Unto this day it is known and 
generally discussed, in subdued 
tones, round about the small village 
of Berryport, that the prayers which 
ascended from the onlookers at that 
moment, were effective against the 
flood. 

When the blacksmith felt the 
wharf begin to bow its back under 
him, he threw himself flat upon the 
boards, thrusting his arms through 
the crevises in the floor and held the 
child to him. 

The child heard dimly a chorus of 
women’s shrieks from the direction 
of the bank. Then the earth began 
to spin about; he shut his eyes tight, 
and hugging the great, warm body 
of the blacksmith, went under and 
down. There was a mighty roaring 
in his ears; daylight went out, and 
he was flying hither and _ thither 
through that hell they had so often 
told him about. Further and fur- 
ther he went, till the sense of great 
distances hurt him. It seemed to 
him that he dipped clean below the 
rim of the world and came up on the 
other side. And then once more he 
breathed, dripping profusely, and 
opened his eyes. He caught the 
glimpse of a green tree top in the 
distance, and there was a flash-light 
picture of an inverted landscape, 


swept 
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with houses and brown wheat fields 
and distant hills and men plowing in 
inverted fields; and then he closed 
his eyes again in a flash as a huge 
beam, torn loose from the upper end 
of the wharf, came crashing over at 
him like a flail. At once the lights 
went out, and one by one, with in- 
describable swiftness, the sensations 
came again. An indefinite num- 
ber of times the wharf turned over 
with them in the river. Then, at 


length, when he looked, they were 
floating down the middle of the 
stream and the landscape floated 


past them, inverted as before, for 
the boy lay on his back, dazed. The 
wharf floated like a huge table, legs 
downward, with them on its top. 
Out of this kaleidoscopic experi- 
ence the child emerged less injured 
than the man. When the _black- 
smith saw the beam descending up- 
on them he threw his body in its 
path. Now he lay upon the top of 
the floating dock with one shoulder 
crushed into uselessness and_ the 


wrist of his other arm mangled and 


broken. 

Little Bobs sat up at length, and 
looked about for his gun. It was 
there, gripped with painful tension 
against his side, and by some in- 
comprehensible freak of the flood, 
the soldier’s hat was still in evidence 
—crushed between their two bodies. 
Then he looked interestedly at the 
blacksmith who lay with blood upon 
his wrist. 

Reaching out from where he lay, 
the blacksmith began to pump an 
imaginary bellows, and it ran 
through his mind that he was sing- 
ing lustily; only this time it was 
some song of splendid and lofty sen- 
timent. In his own estimation he 
was strong and well and the weather 
was propitious—for it was midsum- 
mer and the rains were coming cool 
and fresh to lay the dust. In his 
fancy he kept on singing, and in his 
fancy the bees made an intermittent 
music in the hollyhocks, and _ he 
heard the lazy z-z-z, z-z-z of the 
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cross-cut saws upon the fallen tree 
trunks. There was the sound of 
some one chopping in the distant 
forest—long, steady strokes with the 
regularity of heart beats, which 
jarred him a little, howbeit little 
enough to break his half-formed idea 
of turning over and returning again 
to sleep. 

But little Bobs heard none of 
these things which the blacksmith 
seemed to hear, so he kept on pound- 
ing the blacksmith on the chest. 

“Unke ‘ihoo, wake up!” he sob- 
bed. 

But Elihu did not wake up, yet. 
Rest was too desirable a quantity. 
Presently, however, he became dim- 
ly conscious of a medley of sounds 
which disturbed him, and turning 
painfully upon his elbow he, too, 
saw for the first time the inverted 
landscape moving majestically by, 
like some huge practical joke of na- 
ture, and gradually he focused some 
women following helplessly down a 
distant river bank weeping and 
wringing their hands. Then his 
hurt wrist slid down into the cold 
water; suddenly, to his surprise, he 
discovered little Bobs sitting over 
him weeping, so at last he under- 
stood. 

At once the blacksmith was pain- 
fully awake. Simultaneously, a 
sense of distrust of his position lay 
hold upon him, and he sat up. Then 
for the first time he received the 
acute knowledge that the wharf was 
slowly sinking. 

Elihu got onto his feet, his two 
broken arms hanging limp at his 
sides like so many sticks. When he 
straightened up, the water came 
above his knees and there was that 
unsteady trembling in the wharf 
which marked its gradual depres- 
sion. 

“Climb up onto my back, little 
Bobs,” he said. “I can’t lift thee; 
and hug thy gun tight, tight—for it 
will float,” he repeated through his 
clenched teeth. 

Little Bobs shinned up Elihu’s 
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side out of the water, climbing by 
means of the man’s wet, clinging 
garments. 

“Why can’t ’oo lift me, Unke’ 
‘jhoo?” he inquired. The the pe- 
culiar advantage of his new position 
dawned upon him. “Oh, I’s dot a 
horse,” he cried merrily, kicking the 
man in the ribs with his heels, “Oh, 
dit up! ghk! ghk! ghk!” 

“Yes, thee’s got a horse,” replied 
the blacksmith, and across his face 
flitted, like a shadow, the first and 
the last look of anguish that shall 
be recorded here. 

Between the sinking wharf and 
either shore were hundreds of yards 
of yellow channel, a dozen fathoms 
deep. Beyond, and open to his view, 
lay the variegated valley, fruitful 
with hops and with wheat, its edge 
beyond the horizon. He had lived 
in that valley all his life; and sud- 
denly, as he thought of it, there oc- 
curred to him a wonderful similarity 
between the valley and his own ex- 
istence, for his had been a hard, 
lonely, uneventful life, stretching 
away in plain, monotonous levels, 
with here a hill and there a swail, 
now a belt of gloom-ridden forest 
or mayhap an opening and a brook 
lurching in sunlight over a brief 
bed of pebbles then again the level, 
the horizon against a red sky, and 
finally perhaps even now the sun 
setting in the sea. 

The blacksmith gave a painful 
start, and then for a brief moment 
he looked intently at a man driving 
furiously along the Portland road. 
His wagon box looked desperately 
near like a boat. At all events the 
man might be a good oarsman, the 
blacksmith thought, if he were 
only here, which he was not, and if 
there were any boat—which there 
was not. Ah, well 

Wild with grief and horror, the 
women still distractedly followed 
down the river bank in line with the 
wharf. But now they were strange- 





ly silent, a feeling of dread and 
wide-eyed terror seemed to have 
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laid hold upon them at what they 
saw transpiring before their very 
eyes, there in the silent lap of that 
rural diocese sleeping so placidly un- 
der an Oregon sun. 

The man must have felt it, too, 
for his voice was sharp with pain 
when next he spoke: “Hold on to 
thy gun little Bobs, hold on tight.” 
And little Bobs, vaguely wondering 
why, hugged the gun tight and 
strongly held onto the blacksmith’s 
neck, thrusting his feet high out of 
the water on either side. But the 
premonitory sense had awakened 
within him, and he no _ longer 
laughed. Strangely enough he still 
had his soldier’s cap, which was 
worlds too large for him. 

There was no bottom to the river. 
Steadily, persistently, the unseen 
wharf drifted down wmid-channel, 
slowly revolving as it went, and 
with ghastly fatal sarcasm it sank 
down in a bootless search for firm 
land. Its deliberation was hellish; 
its certainty was scientifically exact. 
The cold line of water crept up the 
sides of the man like the sinister 
finger of death. It seemed to 
tighten about him, upward, upward, 
creeping toward his heart and above 
and over it, stealthily under his arm- 
pits. 

“Stand upon Unke’ ’ihoo’s shoul- 
ders, little Bobs’—the voice was 
very calm—‘‘and hold on to _ his 
hair. Is thee afraid ?—God will take 
care of thee—hold on tight!” A 
tremor ran through the man’s frame 
which shook little Bobs as he stood 
upon the blacksmith’s shoulders, and 
the lad heard the voice, shaken for 
the moment with exquisite feeling, 
trail off into an inarticulate murmur. 

“Who is ‘oo talkin’ to, Unke 
jhoo ?” 

“Talkin’ to God, little Bobs.” 

“Where is God, Unke ’ihoo? I 
don’t see him.” 

“Here, little Bobs, here, right 
now, with Unke ‘ihoo and little 
Bobs r 
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“Unke ‘ihoo, I can't see him—I 
can't see God, Unke ‘ihoo.” 

“Hold on to thy wooden gun, 
then; he’s here—hold on _ tight.” 
Mamma Mary wants little Bobs to 
hold is 

Abruptly the caressing voice 
ceased, in an inarticulate gurgle, 
and the child, looking down, saw 
that he was standing alone in the 
middle of the river, and he began 
to weep. 

A moment later a strong tremor 
ran through the shoulders which up- 
held the child, and they jerked from 
under ‘his feet, leaving Bobs float- 
ing in the water. 
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At the same instant one of the 
piles in the wharf must have come in 
contact with the bottom, for the 
wharf rose abruptly again, like a 
huge octopus, stretching its arms 
high up, then with a groan it turned 
sheer over and went to pieces, and 
the boards, scattered here and there, 
went whirling round and _ round 
down stream. 

A half mile further down a boat 
shot out from a curve, picked up lit- 
tle Bobs, and restored him to his 
mother. They found him holding a 
tight grip upon his wooden gun and 
the soldier’s hat that was worlds too 
large for him. 





THE DREAM FAIRY 





BY CATHERINE ANDERSON WILLS 


With sandaled feet, and eyelids drooping, 


In trailing gossamer, 


She comes—o’er the dark world gently stooping— 


Dreamless, awaiting her. 


Her white arms filled with poppies bending, 


Heavy with sleep and dew; 


Silver drops, from their cups descending, 


Fall her white fingers through, 


Fall on lips and brow, unknowing, 


Bringing a thousand dreams 


From misty fields of poppies, blowing 


By far-off twilight streams. 
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FILIPINO LITERATURE AND DRAMA 









BY ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


VEN the casuists, entering 

Manila for the first time, as 

the mystic gate of the Orient, 
receive a strong and lasting im- 
pression—if he does not tarry too 
long—of the city’s marked individ- 
uality. Looking shoreward from 
the steamer near the mole, the 
new-comer views with pleasurable 
anticipation the square, red-white 
towers, the queer, top-heavy build- 
ings, two stories high, the fuzzy 
and insignificant huts of the natives, 
Surely, beneath the rudely inartis- 
tic exterior of this incoherency, 
jumbled together as incontinently 
as dream-spirits in a nightmare, 
there must be a vast accumulation 
of ethnological matter awaiting the 
quickening hand. As the launch 
nears the shore the impression 
grows, and when the visitor steps 
out on the old Spanish wharf of the 
Queen, the lazy, slow men and the 
furious-going ponies complete the 
illusion. 

Speaking broadly, nothing is 
wider of the mark than to credit the 
Filipino with a truly distinctive lit- 
erature. There are, it is true, devo- 
tional books, hymns, a few scat- 
tered charm books, and according 
to the Rev. Thomas C. Middle- 
ton, O. S. A., some compendia of 
history. All these, however, are 
relatively modern and show strong- 
ly the Spanish influence. 

There is nothing in the native 
character, taken in its entirety, to 
inspire any of that truly national 
instinct and inclination which con- 
stitute the first step toward litera- 
ture or even chronicles. There is 


none of this national feeling, no 
broad individuality, to the scattered 
tribes composing what the natives 
of all classes delight to designate as 
the “great Filipino nation.” 


The 





Filipinos are no more of a national 
entity, when all the tribes are con- 
sidered, collectively as an integer, 
than are the many clans of the 
North American Indians in the 
United States. In both cases there 
exist the diverse tribal dialects, cus- 
toms and manners; distinctions in 
religious, political and social  us- 
ages; and the same inter-tribal ha- 
treds and animosities, whose end is, 
in the case of some of the Filipino 
peoples, wars and cannibalism. Dr. 
Middleton admits that native liter- 
ature has been mainly inspired by 
foreigners, lacks good, sound com- 
mon sense, and consists to a large 
degree of badly botched translatiuns 
into the dialects of the _ islands. 
Careful questioning of the friar li- 
brarians, now the only literateurs 
of any note in the Islands, and 
searches of their loaded shelves, 
have revealed only a few insignifi- 
cant original works of little value. 
In this estimate are not included 
Poblete’s Tagalog version of the 
Bible, declared to be an almost blas- 
phemous malconstruction, political 
works like those of Rizal, and the 
frequently scurrilous native news- 
papers. Of drama there is a little, 
distorted, political and villainous; 
it is almost entirely seditious. The 
nearest approach to literary produc- 
tions are the late Apolonario Ma- 
bini’s “Philippine Revolution,” and 
Isabelo de los Reyes y Florentino’s 
“Historia de Ilocos,” both of which 
were written entirely in Spanish. 
The apparently faithful but very 
uncomplimentary chronicles ~ of 
Morga, Chirino, Zuniga, Buzeta, P. 
Delgado, de Tavera, Montero y 
Vidal, Marin y Morales, and others, 
even Filipinos themselves, show 
unanimously that the pre-Spanish 
state of the islands was one of de- 
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bauched savagery. Reverend Gas- 
par de San Agustin says that he be- 
lieves every native has “the power 
of accepting direct suggestion from 
the father of all discord, Satan.” 
These facts, considered with all we 
know of the native character of the 
present day. as manifested in our 
daily intersourse with him, and the 
further vetrayals made in all his 
dramas, lead inevitably to the con- 
clusion that the Filipino is rather 
the degenerate and anile end of a 
race than the feeble beginnings of a 
new people, wandering in darkness 
as yet, but some day to struggle out 
into the fullness of the light of wis- 
dom and attainments and learning. 

Of folk-lore there is some, of su- 
perstitions there are more, of the 
drama, the little that exists is more 
than enough. But of the literature 
and traditions which might, most 
naturally, be expected in such a 
country as the single islands of Lu- 
zon and Mindanao, for example, 
there is not one whit. Some of the 
early Spanish friars undoubtedly de- 
stroyed the religious papyri, made in 
the Philippines from palm instead 
of true papyrus leaves, as they were 
considered works of the devil, and 
consequently not to be tolerated for 
a moment. These honest zealots 
did the world a great and lasting 
wrong when they taught the sav- 
ages a much-needed object lesson 
by burning up their accordion-ar- 
ranged books. Though in all prob- 
ability, these manuscripts were 
purely religious, or perhaps partly 
legal, there may also have been 
some genuine historical matter of 
great interest and value among the 
less important writings. From those 
days only three books are supposed 
to have survived, unless careful 
search of the archipelago has been 
fruitless, and since that day noth- 
ing has been written or preserved 
of any value in any native dialect. 
Senor T. H. Pardo de Tavera, one 
of the native members of the United 
States Philippine Commission, and 
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a connoisseur in native bibliogra- 
phy, declares pointedly that these 
books are not genuine, denying their 
authenticity as relics of a past age, 
and assigning them to a more re- 
cent period. He believes them to 
have a later date than the year 1600. 
For a complete understanding of 
the conditions governing native su- 
perstition, tradition and lore of all 
classes it is necessary to go back 
to the year 2,000 B. C., at about 
which time the first immigrants 
landed in the islands. The inhabi- 
tants then were Negritos only; 
they have retained their identity to 
the present. The immigrants were 
of widely divergent stocks, and 
they mingled and intermarried, be- 
coming Buddhists and forgetting 
Buddha, and finally lapsing into 
what seems, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, to have been 
complete barbarism. Chinese trav- 
elers of the forepart of the  thir- 
teenth century tell of savage an- 
thropophagi, forgotten bronze 
Buddhas in the woods, and other 
unmistakable evidence that the 
population had orice been Buddhic. 
La Casa, one of the early Spanish 
historians, mentions the fact that 
the friars found a lot of “works 
(books) of the devil, and burned 
them as an object lesson to this be- 
nighted people.” P. Delgado, a 
Jesuit explorer and priest, in 1754, 
mentions the same thing. This, 
then, seems to be the reason why 
there are no available specimens left 
of the prehistoric manuscripts which 
appear, on the testimony of the ear- 
ly friars, to have been mainly Bud- 
dhistic writings or chronicles. 
Practically all the historians 
whose works have been retained, 
from Morga and Zuniga down to 
the last, Marin y Morales, declare 
that the dream-ravelings of those 
who claim a fine prehistoric civili- 
zation and literature for the Filip- 
ino are largely fictitious and farci- 
cal. One of the best known and 
least trustworthy Filipinos of the 
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day, declaims arrogantly on this 
score. 

In comparatively modern times, 
that is, from 1521 to the present, 
there have been two distinct influ- 
ences at work to prevent the reali- 
zation of whatever literary aspira- 
tions the Filipino may have had. 
The first of these was the powerful 
religious orders, and the other was 
the crown officials of Spain. The 
friars crushed out the practice of 
hideous orgies, defloration, stupra- 
tion, and the baser forms of tree, 
stone and animal worship, destroy- 
ing all the old books in their efforts 
to bring the people to Christianity. 
Lieutenant General Don Domingo 
Moriones, a Governor-General of 
the Archipelago, carried the work 
one step farther, for he issued a 
decree that no Filipino might write, 
issue, print or circulate, without due 
and formal license, any book or pub- 
lication, under pain of severe pen- 
alties. The old star-chamber in the 
royal Fort St. James (Fuerza Real 
de Santiago) in Manila, was provid- 
ed with gentle means of persuasion 
for bringing the unwilling or head- 
strong to a state of comparative rea- 
son. Don Domingo issued his edict 
because of the sedition brewing; he 
did not care to trifle with even the 
chance of trouble, for Spain had had 
enough before his accession. These 
two facts, considered with the cir- 
cumstances that then obtained, af- 
ford a ready solution of the prob- 
lem. 

With Spanish influences domi- 
nant, and the better class of natives 
being yearly sent to Spain to be 
educated, the Filipinos gradually 
lost whatever individuality they 
once possessed, falling wholly un- 
der the mental sway of the naturally 
stronger Spaniard. Indubitably 
beneficial as this was _ politically 
and socially, it cost the natives their 
literary and artistic powers of origi- 
nal creative ability, both in design 
and execution. Whatever of note 
there is to-day beside the whisper- 
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ed, fire-side fables and legends, is 
written in Spanish, and bears the 
inerasible marks of the “mother of 
nations.” 

Such newspapers as there are in 
the islands are poor enough speci- 
mens of the art, from an American 
standpoint. Paper after paper has 
gone to great lengths to defy Amer- 
ican sovereignty, some of them be- 
ing not only seditious, libelous and 
scurrilous in their attacks upon the 
Government, but have also been ab- 
solutely filthy at times. Some of 
these sheets are printed partly in 
Spanish and partly in a native dia- 
lect, virtually the same articles ap- 
pearing in the different tongues in 
each issue. One example of the ri- 
diculous character of the critiques 
the native papers delight in publish- 
ing will be sufficient. Dr. Domina- 
dor Gomez y Jesus, the labor agita- 
tor, helper of the “ladrones” and 
“tulisanes” (armed _ thieves’ in 
bands) and general trouble-maker, 
said in his: now defunct “Los Obre- 
ros (The Toilers) that “ * * he 
would go on his Christ-like way on 
the road of bitterness, his heart dis- 
tilling bile and his nostrils putrid- 
ity.’ The entire article was writ- 
ten in the third person and signed 
in full for the benefit of all his la- 
bor cohorts. Some of the passages 
in several of the papers were at - 
times so foul as to be untranslatable 
in any way. 

The drama was both better and 
worse than the press. It was bet- 
ter in that it was more skillfully de- 
signed and couched in language and 
aided by accessories and accorded a 
personality which lifted it somewhat 
above the level of the scurrilous 
newspaper; it was worse because it 
appealed directly to the “ignorante” 
who could not read, inflaming him 
to overt rebellion. All the native 
plays of any account have been sup- 
pressed; these plays were seditious 
and some of them had their origin 
back in the days of the Spanish re- 
gime, when the same tendency to 
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conspire and circulate libels and 
treason against the Government 
was strong. “Hindi Aco Patay” (I 
Am Not Dead) is the best known 
of all, next to “Malaya” (The Phil- 
ippines.) After it come “Tatlong 
Pung Salapi (Thirty Pieces of Sil- 
ver); “Tanikalang Guinto (Golden 
Chain), and “Kahapon, Ngayon at 
Bukas (Yesterday, To-day and To- 
morrow), to say nothing of a host 
of less important pieces, some of 
them very curiously wrought com- 
positions in mixed Spanish, Taga- 
log and English. “Thirty Pieces of 
Silver” is a rather striking play. It 
refers to the days of the military 
control, when the army paid every 
“hombre” (man) who turned in a 
gun of any kind thirty silver pesos. 
The play compares the “American- 
istas,’ who did this, to Judas Is- 
cariot, and not without consider- 
able force. 


“Hindi Aco Patay” tells a differ- 


ent story. “Karangalan”. (Dignity) 
the natural wealth of the islands, is 
sought by two lovers. One, Tangu- 
lan (Defense) is the native patriot. 
The other, Senor Macamcam, is 
American Government. Macam- 
cam means, as nearly as an equiva- 
lent can be given in English for the 
Tagalog word, “Ambitious.” Tan- 
gulan carries Karangalan off to the 
woods to escape her faithless 
brother, Ualang-hinayan (Pitiless), 
an avowed “americanista,” who 
wants her to accept Macamcam. A 
duel follows, Tangulan is apparent- 
ly killed, and Macamcam, in the 
third act, is about to get the prize, 
for which he has paid heavily, in 
bribes to Ualang-hinayan, when 
Tangulan rises up from his bier 
with the wild yell that always stam- 
peded the audience completely and 
evoked a small riot—“Hindi aco pa- 
tay!” Macamcam, the Government, 
and his father Maimbot (Avari- 
cious), America, decide then to 
“wait until another day,” as they 
are completely in the hands of Tan- 
gulan and his friends. The Ameri- 
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cans, therefore, withdraw from the 
islands, and the sun of Katipunan 
liberty (license) once inore shines. 
Although lacking in both effects 
and action, and very tedious, the 
play is rather well written as a 
whole, and shows in parts a surpris- 
ing delicacy of touch. So strong ‘s 
this, in fact, that the white reader’s 
sympathies are compelled to be with 
the persecuted and abused Karan- 
galang and her weeping mother, 
old Pinagsakitan (Spirit of the Phil- 
ippines), whose meaning is “Pains,” 
as characters of the stage, all 
through the play. When this is 
the case with a cold-blooded Ameri- 
can who sees what real conditions 
are, the effect of such a fire-brand 
on the highly volatile and explosive 
Filipino can readily be imagined. 
This play was wrecked by Ameri- 
cans before it was suppressed. The 
incident occurred in Singalon, a 
barrio (ward) or suburb of Manila, 
when many of our soldiers were 
scattered throughout the audience. 
Everything was peaceful, and the 
play ran smoothly until just at the 
last of Act III, when the Katipunan 
sun rose on the scene a soldier who 
could stand it no longer, rose, took 
deliberate aim, and threw a heavy 
beer-bottle through the glowing but 
subdititious luminary. A riot en- 
sued, and the players were glad to 
escape with their lives. 
“Yesterday, To-day and To-mor- 
row,” the other play which met the 
double fate of being wrecked as well 
as suppressed, is even wilder and 
more grotesquely fantastic than the 
former, and its conclusion is the 
more ridiculous, as America confers 
liberty on the Filipinos at the be- 
hest of the children, having pre- 
viously refused it to the adults of 
the islands. The whole manuscript 
reeks with blood and threats, and in 
the first and second acts there are 
several murders, burnings-alive and 
buryings-alive, to say nothing of 
two resurrections. The play also 
talks of making war with airships 
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and electric explosive bullets. In a 
carefully comparative study of the 
native characters, the tra titions of 
the islands and their cir + folk- 
lore, this seditious (tan. :s valu- 
able and suggestive for two reasons. 
It is full of inadvertent betrayals of 
the Filipino character when untram- 
meled by responsibility, and it gives 
fleeting glimpses of the brutal and 
savage methods in vogue for pun- 
ishment among even the _present- 
day natives. 

Most interesting of all is the folk- 
lore. It does not appear to be ex- 
ceptionally extensive, and so far as 
careful investigations have devel- 
oped such traditions, they have 
failed signally to show anything of 
any value approaching hero stories. 
The legend of Angalon, which is 
the tale common among the Visay- 
ans of the alteration of the earth, 
is one of the very few of this type. 
Of all these stories those contain- 
ing a hero are suggestive rather of 
the ancient Babylonian than the 
Greek ideal. The person is distinct- 
ly a man, and does not become a 
demi-god nor even an immortal. He 
is always of gigantic stature—Anga- 
lon’s steps were two hundred miles 
long—but he could suffer and die 
like other men. Most of the tales, 
however, deal with violence in some 
form or personification, and it is 
only in his destructive phase, in 
fact, that the Filipino presents much 
teal interest. His character, so far 
as it can be tagged and pigeon- 
holed, comes easily under the philo- 
sophical doctrine of acatalepsy. 
His manners and most of his cus- 
toms are best accounted for by the 
following unauthenticated and brief 
folk-tale of his origin as a people 
seven millions strong: “Many hun- 
dred years ago, a ship was wrecked 
by a terrible typhoon on the shores 
of Luzon, and the navigators were 
saved. They found no inhabitants 
except apes of huge size and smaller 
monkeys. Having to support life, 
they hunted with the apes and mon- 
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keys, made friends with them, and 
in the end married them,” Sabine- 
fashion. And thus, says the story, 
the Filipino came into being. No 
native will listen patiently to this 
story, but in the light of experi- 
ence with the people, it affords a 
satisfactory, if somewhat crude and 
heterodox, theory for the origin of 
the species. As a matter of fact, 
every full-blooded native baby 
born in the island of Luzon to-day 
bears what appears to be a confir- 
mation of this apparently wild and 
unscientific hypothesis. At birth, 
and for some time afterward, the 
children of both sexes bear on their 
backs, just where the tail grows on 
animals a curious purplish blemish 
or discoloration, affirmed by many 
of the old residents to be “where 
their tails dried up and left only 
a scar.” Whether the spot vanishes 
with age cannot be said, but a na- 
tive mother questioned about it was 
much surprised to learn that “Am- 
ericano babies no got, nunca.” In 
isolated cases, the spinal vertebrae 
are caudally elongated, some inves- 
tigators claiming to have seen as 
many as four extra knuckles or 
joints. 

Philippine folk-lore is of two 
sorts, apparently. One is_ that 
which deals exclusively with the 
gods, their various attributes and 
their relation to man and the popu- 
lation of the islands. The other is 
a modified and transmuted fetish- 
ism. Aside from the two important 
main divisions there is the inevit- 
able fraudulent or spurious tale. 
Great care must be taken in search- 
ing for legends and traditions, to 
weed out all the stories of what 
prove on investigation to be noth- 
ing more than old VUatholic miracles 
twisted and warped into native 
forms. These date from about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, or 
even later periods, and are in no 
sense native, but merely modified 
forms of the wonderful tales of the 
miracles worked by numbers of the 
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old Catholic saints. Unless the es- 
sential points or features of the 
story are obviously prehistoric, the 
tale is not a genuine specimen of 
what it professes to be. 

In their gods, which seem main- 
ly prehistoric in origin, the Filipi- 
nos are not at all remarkable. “Ba- 
thala Maycapal,” in the Tagalog, is 
the creator or oldest of all the gods. 
There seems to be doubt among the 
natives as to his “birth,” and scme 
declare him to have come to the 
islands from a_ far-away country 
and made the lesser deities to serve 
him, and then man to serve them. 
“Taon,” his Visayan name, signifies 
antiquity or age, and “Mahana,” 
the name given him by the Negri- 
tos, indicates a slight shade of dif- 
ference in meaning. Visayans, Ig- 
orrotes, Tagbanuas and other tribes 
have variant forms of the name for 
the Supreme Being, but the Tagalog 
combination of “Bathala,”’ with 
“Maycapal,” which signifies the 
Great God, the Supreme, seems the 
happiest conception of the natives’ 
deity. 

Below “Bathala,” 


and having 
their habitat in the lesser or first 
heaven, are three gods, “Tiguiama,” 
the life-giver; “Marama,” the pre- 
server, and “Todlai,” the grim de- 
stroyer. How closely these are con- 
nected with Buddhism may be seen 


by comparing them to Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva. The Filipino has 
also three Fates, something like the 
Greek Fates, except that with the 
Asiatics they are all hideous old 
hags. The three are “Libongan,” 
who takes charge at and presides 
over, births; “Libugan,” sponsor 
for marriages; and “Limoan, the 
wielder of the death-shears. There 
is no apparent reason for their hid- 
eousness and deformity. 

Besides these principal deities, all 
of whom appear to be genuine gods, 
evoked by original conception, there 
is a perfect host, it is said, of demi- 
gods, pyxies, dryads, gnomes, de- 
mons and sprites, beside witches, 
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but not a trace of any heroes ap- 
proximating Greek or Roman types. 
Certainly nothing in any tale dis- 
covered so far, except that of “An- 
galon,” already mentioned, shows 
the presence of a hero. The tutelary 
deities do not now appear to be 
much considered, because they are, 
as a rule, so relatively inoffensive. 
One very curious feature of the 
telling of these folk-tales is the in- 
sistent request at the end of almost 
every one: “Now, don’t tell the pa- 
dre” (priest.) Most of the Filipi- 
nos are supposed to be Christian ; 
most of these are nominally Catho- 
lics; all who are, excepting a very 
few of the educated, perhaps, have 
a very wholesome fear yet of the 
old gods. The friars have brought 
about Gotterdammerung, possibly, 
but not much more in a religious 
way. 

Perhaps the best example of the 
folk-tale pure and simple, as an his- 
torical integer in the annals of the 
islands is that of the origin of the 
Pampanganos, who are now settled 
in Pampanga province (Pangpang), 
according to J. J. Delgado, means 
the bank of a river, and the prov- 
ince took its name from the circum- 
stance that it lies along the banks 
of a fair-sized stream; the settlers 
took their new name from their 
home. In this story it is related 
that the Pampanganos came into 
the islands from Sumatra, too nu- 
merous to be entirely lost, and too 
weak to combat successfully the 
older residents. They éntered the 
archipelago at its southern end, and 
were gradually driven northward, 
having no place where they might 
settle permanently. When they got 
as far as Manila they found the 
Datto of Tondo fighting hard with 
a more northern tribe. The Suma- 
trans saw their golden opportunity, 
helped the Tondo chief to exter- 
minate his enemies, and were 
promptly presented with a goodly 
portion of the rich lands of the van- 
quished. From that day to this 
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the Pampanganos, as they were at 
once dubbed, have kept to them- 
selves, contracting very few inter- 
tribal marriages, and still under- 
stand readily the Sumatran dialect. 

The Igorrote legends are more 
fanciful. Most curious of them all 
are the two referring to the origin 
of head-hunting and to the curious 
snake-visitor or caller. Long ago, 
goes the tale, the Moon was busy 
one day modeling a copper pot with 
a wooden paddle, such as the Igor- 
rotes of to-day use for modeling 
pottery ; the son of the Sun meddled 
and interfered with her work until 
he provoked her to a sudden gust of 
fury. Dropping her work hastily, 
the Moon cut off the young man’s 
head with a single vigorous sweep 
of her formidable paddle. At this, 
the Sin rcse in his wrath, and see- 
ing his son beheaded, fixed the in- 
jured member in place, put breath 
into his dead nostrils, and addressed 
the Moon in tones of great anger. 
“Because you have done this thing, 


and killed this, my son, whom I 


have revivified,” said the great 
Sun, “know, O Moon, that hereaf- 
ter on earth forever shall your sons 
seek each one the head of his 
brother, nor shall they ever be com- 
pletely at peace.” 

At last accounts they were still 
“seeking” vigorously. 

The snake tradition is very frag- 
mentary. Judging from the ragged 
details obtained colloquially from 
the Igorrotes, one of them was once 
transformed into a serpent, and the 
only mitigation of his punishment 
has been that he is permited to 
visit the bedsides of the sick to ex- 
press pity and condolence. How he 
became a snake, why he was thus 
transmuted, or by which one of the 
numerous gods, does not appear. 
Both these stories are distinctly 
Igorrote. Other characteristics are 
noted in the folk-tales of the Iloca- 
nos, as chronicled by Reyes in part, 
in his “Historia de Ilocos,” in Span- 
ish. Of the Visayan stories some 
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appear to have spread as far south 
as the northern part of Mindanao, 
while the Tagalog tales, by reason 
of the greater numbers of the Ta- 
gal peoples and the superiority of 
their dialect, are well scattered, be- 
ing encountered, sometimes dis- 
torted, but of the same original con- 
ception always, both north and 
south. 

Most of the Tagal traditions and 
legends appear to be more in the 
nature of fragmentary and segre- 
gated superstitions, dealing with de- 
mons and demonology, than any 
well identified class of consecutive 
tales, each having a plain and easily 
recognized bearing on its fellow. 
There are, of course, isolated ex- 
amples of the good spirit, but these 
are unsatisfactory, and as a _ rule 
rather pointless. It is the evil 
spirit which appeals most strongly 
to the rude imagination of the Ta- 
gal, and which generally brings 
forth his best efforts. Three of 
these genuine demons or hobgob- 
lins and one spurious specimen are 
to be found in middle Luzon, all of 
them very terrible to behold, and all, 
except the false one, of the most 
terrible nature. The four are, be- 
ginning with the spurious one, “Ca- 
pre,” the midnight smoker in 
chiirches and cathedrals; “Tigba- 
lan,” the satyr who lives in trees; 
“Patianak,” a sort of modern Faf- 
ner, a hideous gnome about eight 
inches high, and most dreadful of 
all, “Asuang, the gigantic and blood- 
thirsty devourer of new-born babes.” 

“Capre,” as his story is told by 
the Pampanganos, is a very tall, 
somewhat slender, very black spirit, 
never seen during the day, but 
sometimes smelled and made appar- 
ent at dusk. He is taller than a 
pair of tall men stood one on the 
other, and shoots forth light from 
his eyes, and smoke, not sulphurous, 
but plain smoke. It is so dangerous 
to look at him that if a native thinks 
he sees the light from “Capre’s” 
eyes in the distance, when out walk- 
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ing at sundown, he will cover his 
eyes with his hands and pray vigor- 
ously. “Capre’s” favorite trick is 
to visit the provincial churches be- 
tween the hours of midnight and two 
in the morning, to light his cigar 
or cigarette, for he is an inveterate 
smoker. He enters the church in an 
invisible form and lights his weed 
at each one of the candles, putting 
each one out with a puff as he does 
so. When he finishes his smoke he 
throws the stump of his cigar be- 
hind the church wall and flies away 
until the next night. 

Here is one of the strongest evi- 
dences obtainable of the false tale, 
as on investigation, if the searcher 
is familiar with his subject, “Ca- 
pre” turns out to be nothing more 
than a vagrant and fanciful twist 
or deformity of satanic manifesta- 
tion, the early priests in all prob- 
ability having warned the natives 
of the devil, explaining satanic pos- 
session and power in such a way that 
the crude minds of their hearers 
were able to evolve out of a night- 
wind that blew out the candles while 
the watchers slept, some form of 
Satan, which eventually crystallized 
into a story of definite character. 
Another such favorite tale among 
the Tagals is the story of how once 
a poor woman was walking along 
the road with a bundle of sticks 
in her arms, not having money 
enough to get a handkerchief with 
which to make a sort of sling in 
which to hold the weight depend- 
ent from her head. An unusually 
fine-looking man gave her one; she 
thought nothing of it, except to be 
grateful, and went her way. She 
perspired a good deal on the road 
home, and rubbed the handkerchief 
over her brow with her dirty fingers, 
but when she took it off, found the 
prints of the large man’s fingers up- 
on it, and then knew she had been 
in conversation with a good spirit. 
She put the handkerchief away care- 
fully, and found later on that it had 
miraculous healing power, simply 
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by touching it to a sick person. On 
Good Friday, the bit of it where the 
hinger-prints were had drops of blood 
upon it. Could anything be clearer 
than that this is a carefully manipu- 
lated version of St. Veronica’s 
handkerchief, given to Christ on his 
way to Golgotha? 

“Tigbalan,” or “Tigbalang,”’ is 
the satyr, and a very evil sprite. He 
has the body, head and features of 
a man, with the hoofs of an animal, 
lives in trees, and is highly inimical 
to humans. His manifestation is 
the ignis fatuus, and his locus is 
mainly in the province of Rizal and 
some parts of the Morong peninsula. 
If the will-o’-the-wisp appears to a 
native at night, it is a sure sign of 
“Tigbalan’s” presence, and all there 
is to do is to get out of the way as 
quickly as possible. There seems to 
be some faint connection between 
“Tigbalan’s” signal lantern and the 
glowing, lighted eyes of “Capre,” 
but natives questioned stoutly main- 
tain the existence of both, and do 
not confound them in any way. 

“Patianak,” son of “Pati,” literally 
is the gnome guardian of all the min- 
eral treasures of the earth, and must 
invariably be propitiated by miners 
before beginning work. His height 
is about eight inches, but his head, 
which is very hideous and mis- 
shapen, is more than twice as big as 
the head of a man, or in other words 
a good deal bigger than his own 
body. “Patianak,” in spite of his 
powers, is a timid god, and never 
leaves his caves in the mountains, 
except on rare occasions, when he 
comes down into the fields and the 
woods to hunt, and on such occa- 
sions he is always in duplicate, fear- 
ing to risk a visit to the haunts of 
man alone. 

“Asuang,” the baby-eater, is the 
worst of all the evil spirits, and a 
frequent curse among the natives is 
to shriek: ““Asuang bite (eat) you!” 
His history is very peculiar, and 
he is by far the most savage and in- 
teresting of the malevolent sprites. 


” 
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ln antiquity he was the native god 
of fertility, both natural and phy- 
sical, and lived at that time in trees, 
as does “Tigbalan,” but has degen- 
erated to his present low estate, 
though how, no one seems to know. 
He is always destructive, and can 
assume any form he chooses, though 
his favorite and principal manifes- 
tations are the shapes of a man of 
tremendous stature, ferocity of ex- 
pression and strength, or as a pig, 
bat, dog, owl, or other night-flying 
bird of size. He generally appears 
as a man, and is frequently invisible. 
“Asuang” occasionally takes the 
form of a usual man, and when some 
person is suspected of being the de- 
mon in disguise, a dish containing 
garlic in some form is set before 
him. If he refuses to touch it, the 
suspicion becomes instant belief, 
and the persons about the culprit 
flee for their very lives. On rare 
occasions, some one will stand his 
ground and attack the frightful crea- 


ture, for though a god and a de- 
mon, and having miraculous pow- 
ers, he is still fully vulnerable. No 
record can be found of any one, 
however, who was able to wound 


him, when visible, fear being 
stronger in most cases than even the 
desire to beast. 

In many of the provinces of Lu- 
zon, when a native woman is ac- 
couched, the father strips naked, 
takes a bolo, or sword in hand, and 
perches himself in the sharp angle 
of the roof, slashing vigorously 
about him continuously, until the 
child is washed and placed in its 
mother’s arms. It is at this criti- 
cal period in the life of the child 
that Asuang, invisible, hungry and 
lusting for human blood, endeavors 
to snatch the child up and eat it. 
The danger is not passed until after 
the child has been properly tended 
and given to its mother. Sometimes 
as the father is slashing away, tiny 
drops of blood fall, showing that 
Asuang has been wounded and tem- 
porarily driven away. What lap- 
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pens in cases of this sort is that 
some little animal like the small 
“ligartija (lizard) has been struck 
by the keen bolo while hiding in 
the thatch. Traditive cases are 
known where babies have been 
snatched, and would disappear rapid- 
ly in the invisible jaws, but the 
father was always so paralyzed with 
fear and horror as to be unable to 
strike a blow in defense of his 
young. 

It seems curious, indeed, that all 
the Philippines can show in tradi- 
tion and law, when their exciting his- 
tory is considered, is a meagre col- 
lection of superstitions such as the 
ones mentioned, which appear to 
be fair specimens of the whole fam- 
ily. The fights which have raged 
about Manila and others of the more 
important cities of the archipelago, 
do not appear to have impressed the 
Filipino in the slightest. If he has 
considered at all the efforts of the 
Dutch, Chinese, English and _ the 
Borneo pirates to wrest the islands 
from the hands of Spain he _ has 
carefully kept his thoughts to him- 
self. Absolutely lacking in initia- 
tive, he has permitted great and 
glorious battles and expeditions to 
go glooming, and all we know of the 
history of the Philippines since their 
discovery by Fernando de Magal- 
lanes, or Fernao de Magalhaes, as 
his name was spelled when he was 
a loyal Portuguese, in 1521, is from 
the natural somewhat prejudiced 
pens of Castilian historians. Pro- 
fessor Bernard Moses, late a Phil- 
ippine Commissioner, is mistaken in 
his estimate of the Tagalog dialect, 
but in his ideas of the native charac- 
ter there is matter worthy of the 
most careful consideration. 

So far as the vehicle of expression 
goes, the Tagalog language or dia- 
lect is characterized by the old mis- 
sionary explorers, Buzeta and Bra- 
vo, as being “rich, clear, metaphoric 
and poetic.” They considered it, 
moreover, a language so delicately 
idiomatic, and possessing such ten- 
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uous, subtile details of construction 
and syntax, that they declared it to 
require “one year of study and two 
of use or practice” before the novice 
could be properly said to speak it. 
Most of the chroniclers agree on this 
but the native not only does not en- 
rich and preserve that tongue by 
writing in it, but he deliberately 
learns a modicum of Spanish, and 
expresses worthless and verbose 
thoughts in that beautiful and idio- 
matic medium of utterance. 

Dr, Middleton takes no middle 
ground on the question, and in re- 
ply to questions recently put to him 
stated: “I attribute the lack of lit- 
erature to a lack of hard, common 
sense, analytic powers, power of 
synthesis or grasp of principles 
* * * Undoubtedly no real litera- 
ture exists among the Filipinos as 
a native product * * * predomi- 
nating * * * works known to Re- 
tana * * * Tagal first, then Ilocano, 


Vicol, and so on * * * the peoples 


of Caucasia” by descent “are of 
higher intellective cast in every 
range of human thought and activ- 
ity” than the Malay. 

The mute indifference of the na- 
tive, and particularly of the Tagal, 
is the stranger when his language 
is considered. Uncouth as it may 
seem at first to western ears, it is 
remarkable in that it contains words 
which express with a firm delicacy 
intricate meanings. The lack of lit- 
erature, at least to-day, admitting 
the fact that the early friars burned 
all the books they found, does not 
argue much for the state of relative 
civilization declared to have been in 
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existence in the islands when the 
first Chinese explorers entered them. 
Surely a human creature could not, 
under any conceivable  circum- 
stances, be utterly crushed, as a 
definite historical entity in literature 
by a single disaster. Bitter as the 
people claim the yoke of the friars 
to have been, it is scarcely credible 
that it could have wiped out art and 
literature at a single stroke, and 
kept them suppressed, all other 
things being equal; some _ radical 
and well-defined effect must have 
had pre-existence in the men thus 
discouraged, just when the friar in- 
fluences were beginning to be felt 
in their first flush of power. Un- 
doubtedly those early “bravos” cf 
faith and sword made mistakes and 
were cruel—all religion was intol- 
erant and barbarous in its methods 
at that time—but any christianizing 
influence has an uplifting, rather 
than a debasing, power in every 
branch of science and art. 

All the history the Filipinos have 
is the story, long and explicit in 
most records, of a barl.urian aud a 
savage, who has been giver a 
scanty coat of tissue by purely mod- 
ern European influences. All of his 
personal traditions are savage—he 
has evoked no religion, even, that 
recognizes any complete and defin- 
ite canons and tenets. He has prac- 
tically forgotten his own alphabet. 
What he writes is written in collo- 
quial Spanish or bungled English. 
It is scarcely remarkable, then, that 
he has not yet obtained the mental 
poise and equilibrium to use his 
intelligence for benefit of posterity. 
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THE WAYS OF NAN HUMTOTTLE 





BY JAMES MATTHEW FELLOM 


T was noon on the desert. But 
it was cool—even though the sun 
shone fiercely—for a high wind 

blew from the west, refreshing the 
parched plain-and arid range, and 
Stirring the stunted sage with no 
gentle hand. 

A traveler—an old, wrinkled, 
white-haired man—sat beneath the 
shady cotton-woods, in a canyon 
among the hills, and looked anxious- 
ly down upon the gray, smooth floor 
which stretched away, moving like 
a thing of life, to the distant hori- 
zon. For some time he sat thus. 
Then his gaze shifted to where the 
glittering, milky expanse of a dry 
lake, miles below, gleamed ghostly 
upwards through the long line of 
dizzy sandstone cliffs. Even then, 
although he surveyed those chaotic 
depths with a carefulness and pre- 
cision born of the importance of his 
errand in that solitary spot, he evi- 
dently derived no satisfaction, for at 
last he again turned his weary eyes 
upon the plain. 

Now, almost instantly, he started. 
His searching glance became riv- 
eted and the palsied hand that he 
raised to stroke his beard, seemed 
scarcely able to perform the duty. 

“Cuss Muggins Smith!” he mut- 
tered angrily; “it’s his doin’. He 
give it away. Waz-al, it learns me 
onyhow. Cuss a drunk! I'll be te- 
totally damned if I takes a cabbage- 
head fur a pardner agin!” 

A dust-cloud rose out of the des- 
ert and drifted rapidly forward. 
then, as the wind shifted, rending 
the veil and sending it to follow in 
the wake of galloping hoofs, three 
horsemen became faintly visible to 
the watching man. Awhile he 


strained his eyes for signs of recog- 
nition, then impulsively arose. 
“Five miles,” he mumbled, rough- 


ly estimating the distance of separa- 
tion. “It’ll be clost onter two hours 
‘fore they git here—if they takes 


‘ther canyon; thet’s ther  neares’. 


Wonder who they be?” 

However, he did not stay to learn 
the identity of his pursuers—a thing 
which, at such a distance, he could 
not have hoped to have done—but 
turning, hastened with what speed 
his stiffened legs would allow, up- 
wards through the trees. 

When he again stopped, it was 
half a mile from his starting-place. 
His face was flushed and streaming, 
and his labored breathing told the 
strength of his exertions. Mopping 
the sweat with a bandana, he looked 
back. The party was no longer in 
sight. A thin white column, rising 
miles away above the smaller hills, 
alone showed him their position. 

“Yes, sir,” he soliloquized, vehe- 
mently, “they’re a-makin’ fur ther 
canyon orright, cuss them! Don’t 
see how I’m goin’ ter hold ’em off. 
Zikedee! This is a pooty' mess, 
thet’s shore! Smith’s fixed things, 
there’s no question bout that. Can’t 
see why IJ didn’t hustle ‘im off to bed 
las’ night, when I seed ‘im fillin’ up 
an’ thet gang a-follerin’ after him 
jes’ ’cos he had ther sack. Chances 
is he showed ’em ther gold an’ tells 
‘em where ther claim is an’ thet it 
ain’t located. Dang ’em all! Ther 
old man ’ll make it interestin’. Let 
‘em come. They’ll not git a smell, 
I'll gar’ntee, if I re 

On the instant, he wheeled about, 
a muttered imprecation on his lips. 
He felt certain of having heard some 
foreign sound coming, as it seemed, 
from farther up the ravine. Still, 
as he listened, it was not repeated, 
and concluding that the snap of a 
twig against the gold-pan he held 
under his arm had been instrumen- 
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tal in the effect, he resumed his 
study, now directed to where the 
canyon met the open plain a league 
below. 

But of a sudden,. there burst— 
clear and familiar on his experienced 
ear—the near tinkling of a bell. 
Alarmed, he stood irresolute, then 
moved carefully over the wet, slip- 
pery bowlders and through the rank 
green growth. The copse of willow 
and cottonwood which grew woody 
in this part of the gorge, obscured 
his view of what might lay beyond, 
so he edged toward the shelter of the 
nearest cliff, as there, the grove be- 
ing less thick, might afford easier 
and better passage. 

Reaching this clearing, he glanced 
cautiously up stream. What he saw 
caused him to start, pause, then 
slink back slowly among the trees. 

Now, old Roy Peters was a tall, 
undignified specimen of manhood, 
bashful, stoop-shouldered and parad- 
ing the dirt of his hard, honest labor 
upon his grizzled face and patched, 
unostentatious clothes. True it was, 
however, that no one in the entire 
camp of Thirty Palms was neater or 
more regular in the preparation of 
his toilet than the “Hoss-doctor.” 
But on this particular day he had 
found it expedient to leave conven- 
tionalities aside—a thing before un- 
known in the routine of his com- 
monplace existence—and hasten 
with the smallest possible delay to 
the silence of this mountain fastness. 

Therefore, wondering what might 
best be done, he stood, eyed his be- 
grimed attire, felt of his dirty beard 
and contemplated his soiled hands. 
While thus engaged, a merry laugh 
broke the stillness and a taunting 

“The ‘Hoss-doctor, or I'll be 
switched! Well, I do declare, he’s 
voice cried out: 
scared. Come out, Doc., I seen yer. 
You’re all right as y’ are. It’s mean, 
I calls it, when a old friend is too 
stuck-up to speak to a feller. Or- 
right, Doc!” 

The misery in the speaker’s last 
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words caused Peters to quit his po- 
sition and present himself. 

“Miss Humtottle,” he began ear- 
nestly, though in an embarrased 
way, as he approached a tall girl 
resting complacently on the sand up- 
on her side, “I didn’t mean onythin’ 
that wasn’t jest right. But look at 
me! Ain’t la sight? I’ma nice ’un 
ter face comp’ny, eh? I on’y thought 
as how yer might’ner seen me an’ 
I was a-goin’ ter sneak away, that’s 
all.” 


Nan tittered, and the Hoss-doctor 
looked sheepish. 

“You dear old silly,” she finally 
gushed, “come sit down. I knowed 
you felt that way, but I don’t like 
ter see it. Wot’s clothes, anyhow? 
’"F I’d like yer for your clothes it 
*pears to me I’d not be thinkin’ much 
of yer. Would I? Well, come an’ 
take it easy, an’ we'll have lunch. 
Jes’ think, Doc.! How’s that?” She 
held up a rusty tin of sardines. 
“Then there’s crackers an’ cheese, 
heaps of ‘em. There’s Buzzy-Buzz,” 
pointing to a pet fawn browsing near 
by. “He’s bin havin’ a grand time 
sence early this mornin’. I brung 
him out fer exercise an’ he’s tickled 
nigh to death. Come, Doc., less 
talk.” 

Reassured, the old man smiled be- 
nignly, and made as if to share the 
blanket with her. But he bethought 
himself and remained standing. 

“No; I ain’t got no time, Miss 
Humtottle,’ he rejoined with a 
troubled face; “an’ by ther way, ye’d 
better pick up yer traps an’ Buzzy- 
Buzz an’ go right hum. Will yer do 
it?” 

The girl looked surprised; she 
would have laughed, but noting the 
earnestness in the other’s eyes she 
apparently grew alarmed. 

“Why, wot’s the matter, Doc.? 
Some’un hurt—dead—ther folks— 
yer—mean ij 

“Naw! Nuthin’ o’ ther sort! It’s 
me—that’s who! Now, don’ git ex- 
cited an’ holler as womin does an’ 
I'll tell yer. Me an’ Muggins Smith 
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found a durned good ledge yesterday 
up yonder a little ways on ther 
mountin. Ther cussed fool gits ter 
camp an’ gits drunk an’ tells all he 
knowed—that .we hain’t located it 
an’ ther like o’ that. I seed he were 
pooty full afore that, but I didn’t 
mind none, an’ only jes’ as I was 
goin’ ter turn in an’ was walkin’ past 
the winder of ther Golden Star sa- 
loon that I hearn some fellers tellin’ 
what Muggins had sed. Wa-al, I 
stopped an’ listened. I couldn’t see 
no one ’cos they was a-talkin’ in ther 
dark, but I found that some ’un was 
a-goin’ after my prop’ty. I runned 
hum an’ got here near midnight. I 
bin here ever sence an’ am ’bout pet- 
ered out. ’F I wasa young feller, I’d 
fix things so’s they couldn’t tech 
nawthin’. But ther rheumatiz 
ketches me in ther legs an’ I can’t 
git around. They'll be here directly 
—yes, I jes’ seen three of ’em a-ridin’ 
up ther gulch. Now, I don’t like 
ter see yer here if onything’s goin’ 
‘er happen, so yer’d better be a good 
yal an’ trot off. If yer don’ wanter 
go hum, wa-al go down ther canyon 
a ways—say a mile—thar’s plenty 
of pooty places thar, an’ lots o’ green 
grass fur ther animal. Go on, Miss 
Humtottle, an’ I’ll see yer present- 
ly.” 

But Nan made no effort to obey. 
Silently she lay, her pretty sun- 
browned cheek resting on her hand; 
the laughter of her eyes changed to 
a serious contemplation of a smooth- 
ly worn pebble with which she 
toyed. 

Peters watched her awhile, grow- 
ing more restless with each succeed- 
ing moment. 

“Won’t yer do that, Miss Hum- 
tottle?” he queried, gently urging 
her to reply. She seemed, however, 
not to have heard him. Instead she 
asked: 

“An’ where’s Muggins? I mean, 
haven’t you heard?” 

“In camp, soberin’ up. I——” 

She stopped him with a sad shake 
of ter loose curls: “He’s dead.” 
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“Dead!” gasped the Hoss-doctor, 
“how r 

“Mormon Mike found him dead 
in bed this mornin’. Yer know,” 
continued the girl in a low voice, and 
still with down-cast eyes, “he never 
was strong, an’ whisky jes’ killed 
him.” For a time nothing more was 
said; then, finally, she again spoke: 

“Yer say they’re comin’ for to 
make you give up ther claim? An’ 
it’s yourn?” 

“Yes; I think them fellers I seen 
—jes’ a minute; I’ll see ’f I kin make 
‘em out.” He took a step forward, 
but she detained him. 

“Don’ go—it’s them,” she said, in 
a faltering voice. “They’ll come. 
Ther claim’s—located! It’s theirn 
—an’ ” Here she stood up. “But 
they’ll not git it, that’s all! Ther 
liar! He said it was Mugginses an’ 
that now he was dead he could jes’ 
jump it an’ it’d be his’n. An’ I 
comed out an’ located it for him. 
An’ I see why he sent me. He 
knowed you liked me, ’cos he said 
I’d meet you, that you was a-huntin’ 
for ther prospect, an’ that I was to 
tell yer that Muggins was dead an’ 
when you’d gone back to camp, as 
you'd sure do, I’d git ther time ter 
put up ther stakes an’ notices. He 
said if he went you'd git suspicion 
on him. I came this mornin’ an’ 
found ther diggin’s, down from ther 
red granite bowlder, jes’ where he 
sed. An’ I did all that ’cos I didn’t 
know no better. Oh, Doc., I’m so 
bad. I lied ’bout comin’ out to take 
Buzzy-Buzz for a walk. I—I—feel 
so sorry, Doc. Joe Fratcher told 
me to do it, an’ we’re goin’ to be 
married soon—an’ I was so glad that 
he’d have a place of his own to work 
at an’ not have ter work at ther mill. 
That’s why, Doc.” She clung to 
his arm, looking into his grizzled 
face with pleading gaze. © 

For a moment the old man’s 
bearded lips twitched painfully, and 
tears rose to his eyes. But he va- 
liantly choked back a rising sob, 
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smiled, and answered in his custom- 
ary gentle way: 

“Lettle gal, I was young -oncet 
myself, an’ I know—God bless yer. 
I had a lettle womin oncet, too, 
‘bout your size an’ with jes’ sech 
ways as you got, an’ I allus looks at 


it that a womin with ways like her’n. 


air womin that desarves ther best. 
Now, as much as I cares fur gold an’ 
ther comfit it ’ud bring in my ol’ 
age, I’d not think ter be puttin’ my- 
self in your way o’ happiness. I’m 
a ol’ durfer, an’ I’ve had my fun— 
you’re young an’ yer haven't, so 
there! What you’ve done ain’t naw- 
thin’—’taint nawthin’ a’tall. Don’t 
cry, Nan, thet’s a good gal, don’t 
cry.” But she sobbed, did this little 
desert maiden, and nestled her curly 
head upon his breast. 

“Thar, now, don’t take on,” he 
continued, kindly. “Bless yer heart, 
I don’ blame yer. Yer didn’t know; 
yer jes’ didn’t stop ter think. I'd 
a-done ther same thing—ennybody 
would’ er. Ain’t thet right?” 

“I’m goin’ ter pull yp the stakes,” 
she cried wildly, starting from his 
embrace; “then it'll be yourn. You 
kin keep ” He grasped her arm 
and detained her. 

“Look a-here, Miss Humtottle’— 
there was a trace of severity in his 
tone—‘‘what yer actin’ like this fur? 
I never seed ther likes o’ sech a 
thing. What ails ye?” 

“Nuthin’!” snapped Nan, 
burst out sobbing afresh. 

The Hoss-doctor’s tan grew yel- 
lowish beneath the scorn of her re- 
buke, and he regarded the pet fawn, 
who had meanwhile strolled up to 
learn the cause of the altercation, 
with a prolonged, pensive stare. It 
crossed his mind that perhaps he 
had said something from which she 
had extracted a second meaning, and 
relenting—hopeful of reassuring her 
at whatever price—he anxiously be- 
gan: 

“Was it ’cos I sed suthin’ that 
wasn’t jes’ correct? ’Cos I told yer 
ter keep ther prospect? Eh, Miss 


then 
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‘The girl’s eyes blazed. 

“Keep yer nasty old mine,” she 
said, now thoroughly, aroused, jerk- 
ing the bonnet more firmly on her 
head and thrusting the few stray 
hairs from off her torehead. “Who 
wants it! We don’t! We didn’t 
want it in ther fust place. I'll tell 
joe when he comes. We kin—git— 
on—nice—with—his—wages. We— 
don’—want ” But here again 
articulation failed her. Sinking up- 
on the blanket she wept long and 
violently. And while Peters stood 
wondering what might best be done 
—whether to leave quietly, without 
further ado, or seek to re-establish 
peace in the face of such unwarrant- 
ed censure, the sound of voices 
reached his ears. Turning, he be- 
held the three horsemen who had 
occupied his attention scarcely an 
hour before, coming up the canyon. 
They had ridden hard, and now, as 
they approached, urging their tired, 
sweaty cayuses forward with un- 
sparing spur, it was obvious to the 
Hoss-doctor—from a close study of 
their faces—that they were men 
against whom he could not cope. 


Within a few feet they drew rein. 
The foremost one dismounted; it 
was Joe Fratcher. A few quick 
steps brought him face to face with 
Peters. Looking from the girl to 
her companion, his fury increasing 
meanwhile, he at last found voice. 

“What cryin’ fur, Nan? Eh? 
What cryin’ fur?” 

Miss Humtottle had risen and 
stood apart, drying her tears and 
smiling trustingly as a serious means 
of lessening their fears for her 
safety. But at the question, her 
eyes sought the ground, and _ she 
busied herself by an industrious, yet 
nervous, adjustment of her dishev- 
aled hair. 

“What’s ther matter wit yer? 
Can’t yer talk?” But even to this 
she made no answer. 

Fratcher’s glance left her and 
setiled on the Hoss-doctor. 
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“What’s she cryin’ fur, yer ol’ 
crow-bait?” he blurted, clenching 
his firsts. “Yer hit her o’ sed 
suthin’, yer cussed t’rantular. That'll 
larn yer!” He struck suddenly, and 
the old man tumbled backwards up- 
on the rocks. 

Being by nature sharp-sighted and 
shrewd, to which might be added a 
readiness to grasp at and profit by 
the meanest of circumstances, Frat- 
cher was quick to see the advance- 
ment of his interests, not only in the 
tears of his fiance, but also in her 
presence with the Hoss-doctor, and 
the perturbed, guilty manner of the 
latter. So now he followed up his 
inglorious advantage. 

“That'll larn yer! Yer reckon wit 
me, sabe?” he hissed, moving as, if 
to inflict further punishment upon 
the prostrate man. 

Nan, standing by, over-awed and 
motionless, interpreted his inten- 
tions, and sprang in the way. 

“Yer won't, Joe Fratcher, so 
there!” she gasped. “Yer’ll have ter 
hit me ‘fore yer tech him. Shame 
on yer, hittin’ a old man! Yer a 
coward! I never thought it of yer, 
wot’s more!” 

If she had thought to subdue him 
by bringing him to know that he had 
lowered himself in her estimation, 
she happened upon the one excep- 
tion of a long-standing rule, for, in 
contradiction to past examples, in 
which she had thus controlled him, 
her vituperation merited no reward. 
With a coarse exclamation, he flung 
her aside and stood over Peters just 
as the latter opened his eyes. 

“Git up,” he commanded in a 
rage. “If it weren’t jes’ wastin’ good 
powder an’ lead, I’d drill yer full o’ 
holes right whar y’ are.” 

The Hoss-doctor staggered to his 
feet, dazed and trembling. Blood 
trickled down his cut, swelling cheek 
and dyed his beard, while a similar 
jagged tear showed crimson beneath 
the sprinkling of gray hairs on his 
head. 

“Tf I ketch yer ’round Nan again,” 
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‘threatened the younger man, ‘ye’ll 
not be spared. Now git!” And 
‘facing the sobbing old gentleman 
down hill, he booted him on _ his 
way. 

That action would have ended the 
matter, that is, in so far as Peters 
was concerned—for he had mentally 
resolved to put miles between him 
and the camp by _night-fall—but 
Miss Humtottle, true to her better 
nature, was indignant—as she would 
have expressed it, “boilin’ mad.” 


Taking her place at the Hoss- 
doctor’s side, she helped him over 
the rocks, the fawn following with 
playful capers and noisy, ringing 
bell. Below them—silent, uninter- 
ested spectators of the scene—lay 
Fratcher’s two companions, com- 
fortably stretched upon a patch of 
sand. Now came Nan’s moment for 
partial revenge. Pausing, she looked 
them over, singly. 

“Gee! You'll be brothers-in-law 
ter be proud on,” she cried con- 
temptuously. “Yer sich manly fel- 
lers! Faugh!” 

“Don’ see, Miss Nan,” remarked 
one, with a grin, “thet yer sweet- 
heart yander has enny more ter brag 
on than us. It ‘pears ter me yer 
ain’t got no kick a-comin’.” 

The girl flushed. 

“Look a-here, Ben Pallator, I’m 
jes’ goin’ ter tell Sue all about this 
here thing. We'll see what sort 0’ 
kick you'll have comin’. An’ you'll 
not git off a speck easier, Mister 
Sawyer. I'll make it my bisness ter 
say somethin’ ter Belle, too, They'll 
tell yer a few things that'll make yer 
think, o’ they ain’t no sisters o’ mine, 
I’ll gamble. Jes’ you wait 4 

“Ye’ll do nuthin’ o’ ther kind,” 
broke in Fratcher. “Fust thing yer 
know, I'll take yer ’crost my knee 
an’ spank yer till yer’ll be tickled ter 
vamos hum an’ say nowthin’.” 

“T know yer will,’ agreed Miss 
Humtottle, with great readiness; 
‘it’s only big, strong young fellers 
ther likes o’ you, that enjoys beatin’ 
old men, that can beat a woman. 
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’Cos it’d never do for you an’ Johnny 
Delacey ter mix. Yer see, Johnny 
don’ git ther practice you do. 
Mamma allus favored him. She sed 
he was a clean, square, manly feller, 
an’ I kin see where she was right.” 

Without more to say, she passed 
her arm around the old man, and 
together they walked slowly down 
the uneven canyon bed. Nor did 
she once look back. Conscious, as 
only a woman can be, of the mis- 
chief she had done, she patiently 
awaited the unconditional surrender 
which must of needs follow. 

Fully five minutes passed. They 
had turned into the thick growth of 
willow and were thus hid from the 
other’s view. Here Nan _ gently 
urged the Hoss-doctor to seat him- 
self, while she treated his wounds. 
Hardly, however, was this accom- 
plished ere voices, then the broken 
sounds of horses’ hoofs, reached her 
ears. She smiled triumphantly, and 
tarried yet a little longer over her 
work. Still, she looked up question- 
ingly as the brush parted, admitting 
Pallator and Sawyer. 

“Sorry, ol’ man, thet this hap- 
pened,’ awkwardly apologized the 
former, reigning in his animal, and 
leaning in his saddle to extend his 
hand. “We’re out o’ ther game, eh, 
Phil?” 

His companion nodded approval, 
remarking gravely: 

“We reckoned thar’s other things 
more valuable nor gold, that’s why. 
But Joe didn’t come,” he added, 
turning to Nan and answering what 
was in her mind. Keenly disap- 
pointed, she made no reply, but si- 
lently watched them as they slowly 
took their way toward the distant 
plain. Then, after a long while, she 
turned with a sigh. Bending over 
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. Peters, who sat in a dejected study 


of the gravel at his feet, she laid 
her hand caressingly upon his thin, 
weak shoulder, and said in a kind, 
sweet voice: 

“[’m goin’ now,.Doc.—to see him; 
an’ if I don’ come back in half an 
hour—then—yer'll know he won't 
give it up, an’ yer’d better go. But 
I'll do jes’ all I kin, you know that, 
don’cher, Doc. ?” 

Then that long half hour passed 
and then an hour—but not a sound 
disturbed the stillness. The Hoss- 
doctor waited and waited; he 
strained his ear for the clink of a 
bell, for a rapid step, a rustle of the 
bush, a merry, girlish laugh—but 
they did not come. When hope had 
died, he arose and staggered down 
trail, brushing away the streaming 
tears with his grimy sleeve. At in- 
tervals he stopped, and, during 
these periods, looked back expect- 
antly, searching and searching the 
rank verdure above. 

As the shades of night fell, he 
reached the plain. Here he paused 
irresolutely. On the right, the lights 
of Thirty Palms gave out a glare of 
welcome; on the left—aye, what 
was there?—the interminable, deso- 
late, ghostly desert stretching to 
where a glorious moon just cleared 
the serrated backbone of an untrod- 
den ridge, ten scorching, starving 
leagues to the east. 


And the lights of Thirty Palms, 
glowing like a swarm of fire-flies, 
grew dimmer and dimmer, farther 
and farther away—then vanished 
behind a spectral hummock, leaving 
the poor, wronged, friendless Hoss- 
doctor to shuffle on undisturbed— 
the pole-star for his guide; the si- 
lence for his guard, and over all, the 
Creator. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND ITS RICHES 





THIRD PRIZE ESSAY, BY KATHERINE ODENBAUGH 


Eureka High School, 


TRETCHING from the pine- 

clad forests and snowy sum- 

mites of Del Norte and Shasta, 
through the lumber counties of the 
Coast, the fertiie valley of the Sac- 
ramento, and the mining region of 
the mountain counties, to the dairy- 
ing and wine-producing section near 
the bay, lies Northern California, 
the most magnificent domain of a 
noble principality. Since this sec- 
tion of California extends over such 
a wide expanse of territory, and has 
such a diversity of climatic and phy- 
sical conditions, it is obvious that 
the occupations and products are 
equally diversified. 

The divisions naturally fall into 
four parts: the lumbering of the 
Coast Range, the dairying and stock 
raising along the foot hills, the hor- 
ticulture and agriculture of the Sac- 
ramento Valley, and the mining in 
the Sierras. 

The first industry that led to the 
rapid development of California was 
mining, and this is still one of the 
chief industries of the mountainous 
regions. Five counties, Nevada, 
Calaveras, Tuolumne, Amador, and 
Shasta, produce annually $1,000,000 
worth of gold and silver. Besides 
these more precious metals, valu- 
able mines of quartz, quicksilver, 
coal, borax and copper are worked 
with immense profit. Copper min- 
ing is constantly increasing, and of 
this mineral, as well as in iron, lime- 
stone and cinnabar, Shasta County 
has become the leading producer. 
Of the 35,000,000 pounds of copper 
mined in Northern California in 
1901, more than 30,000,000 pounds 
came from this county. In addition 
to the metals which are being con- 
stantly mined, non-metallic sub- 
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stances are also sought. Among 
these structural materials are the 
clays, sand-stone, quartz-sand, gran- 
ite and rubble. The annual value 
of these substances is $2,500,000, and 
by the advancement in the quarry- 
ing industries, this is being grad- 
ually increased. 

Scarcely inferior to the mining in- 


dustry is the lumber traffic, in which 


capital from all over the United 
States is invested. The great lum- 
ber region of California embraces 
Shasta, Del Norte, Humboldt and 
Mendocino counties, where the red- 
wood forests are the most important. 
Along the coast there are also rich 
groves of spruce and hemlock, and 
the Sierras abound in the large- 
sized sugar-pine, yellow pine and 
red fir, together with a small quan- 
tity of the sequoia gigantia or “Big 
Tree.” This species of the redwood, 
however, is much less extensively 
used in the lumber and shingles of 
commerce than the “sequoia semper- 
virens” of the Coast Range. The 
estimate of uncut wood in Northern 
California is placed at 200,000,000,- 
ooo feet. Its forests are the densest 
in North America, single acres 
sometimes yielding 1,500,000 feet. 
The annual output of Northern lum- 
ber is about 400,000,000 feet—worth 
more than $11,000,000, and to pre- 
pare this for commerce, 250 saw 
mills are kept in constant employ- 
ment. In Humboldt alone, at the 
present rate of clearing—150,000,090 
feet yearly—it will take about 300 
years to exhaust the growth on its 
491,000 acres of forest land. 

Two hours will take one from the 
noise and whirl of the town to the 
silent grandeur of the unbroken red- 
woods. Here indeed is the forest 
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primeval. With heavy outstretched 
branches, the majestic trees tower 
skyward. The sun casts its check- 
ered shade upon the ground thickly 
covered with forest violets and wild 
anemone, and all around is silence— 
Silence profound, illimitable, soon 
to be broken by the woodman’s axe 
and the busy puffing of steam en- 
gines. 

Lumber and mining are charac- 
teristic of the sterner regions of 
Northern California; yet so varied 
are the climatic and geographical 
conditions that the great valley of 


the Sacramento is one of the richest ~ 


farming sections in the world. Once 
the Sacramento Valley was a vast 
grain field from Colusa to Sacra- 
mento, and except for the San Joa- 
quin, it is still the greatest wheat- 
producing valley of California. 
Gradually, however, the waving 
grain fields are being broken up, and 
the cultivation of fruit has succeeded 
in a measure to that of grain. To 
ride through the blossoming or- 
chards of almond trees in Yolo, over 
roads strewn with snowy petals, 
and fanned by soft breezes, fragrant 
with subtle, spicy perfume, is as 
near an approach to fairy land as 
this prosaic world affords. 

Citrus fruits in the highest de- 
gree are found here, and oranges, 
so suggestive to the Easterner of 
Southern groves are ripe in the Sac- 
ramento Valley six weeks earlier 
than in the southern portion of the 
State. No part of the State raises 
such fine early fruit as Vacaville, 
whence the first cherries are shipped 
to the Eastern market. Here are 
found the largest and reddest straw- 
berries, the most delicious apricots, 
the most luscious, sun-kissed 
peaches. The adoption of the lower 
foot hills of the Sierras to olive cul- 
ture is demonstrated by the fact 
that a ten year old orchard often 
yields two hundred pounds of fruit 
to the tree. Oroville has perhaps 


the most famous olive orchard, the 
product 


of some of which finds a 
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market in the great New York ho- 
tels. 

Every species of deciduous fruits 
is grown in Northern California, and 
some years the shipments from the 
North have excelled those from the 
South by more than 9,000 car loads. 
No discussion of the horticultural 
products of Northern California 
would be thorough without mention 
of the great wine-producing districts 
of Napa and Sonoma, the superiority 
of whose wines is recognized even 
in Europe. Here fertility of the soil 
unites with perfection of climate and 
scenery of great natural beauty to 
produce an ideal place for homes. 


Together with the horticultural 
are the equally important agricul- 
tural products of Northern Califor- 
nia. As has been mentioned above, 
a large portion of the Sacramento 
Valley is still devoted to grain-rais- 
ing. Here, as well as in the valleys 
of the Coast Range, much attention 
is paid to the growth of potatoes and 
smaller vegetables, such as onions, 
lettuce and radishes. 

In the foothills surrounding the 
agricultural valleys, dairying is of 
great importance. This is more or 
less merged with other industries, 
but in Humboldt and in Marin it is 
a specialty. That part of Marin 
which faces the ocean is the greatest 
butter producing section of the 
State. But while this county is fa- 
mous for its dairy-butter, of all the 
creamery butter produced in Cali- 
fornia, none has come up to the 


standard which Humboldt has 
reached. 
The easily grown alfalfa, on 


which the cattle of the vast dairy- 
lands feed, is also utilized to pro- 
mote stock-raising, and in these 
pastures great flocks of fleecy sheep 
graze. 

Proceeding to the more rocky por- 
tions of the foothills, ome finds the 
Angora goat, an animal whose esti- 
mated number in California is about 
70,000. These goats, valuable for 
their mohair as well as their meat, 
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thrive in places much too poor for 
any other stock. Yolo County sur- 
passes in its fine breed of horses 
and cattle. 
tual formation of the country and 
the abundant rains, the facilities for 
feeding herds of cattle are so great 
in Northern California it is a natu- 
ral result that much attention 
should be paid to this branch of in- 
dustry. 

No account of the northern part 
of California would be complete 
without some slight mention of its 
fishing. The streams of the Sacra- 
mento have natural, propagated and 
planted fish in large quanties. All 
the streams, in fact, are stocked 
with fish, and there are numerous 
fisheries along the Coast which are 
not yet greatly developed. The 
most important hatchery is estab- 
lished at the mouth of Battle Creek, 
Tehama County, whence millions of 
salmon are liberated yearly and 
placed in the rivers and streams of 
the Pacific Coast. 


Southern California has. always 


Since because of the ac-_ 
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“been considered the “ideal Califor- 
nia,” with beautiful groves, perpet- 


ual sunshine and‘ fragrant flowers. 
Northern California, on the other 
hand, is thought to be cold, damp 
and unproductive. No more falla- 
cious idea ever existed. Northern 
California is wide and _ diversified 
enough for all, and upon her fruitful 
breast she receives and supports all 
sorts and conditions of men. The 
products and resources which have 
been enumerated, show the nature 
of the country. The same ideal cli- 
matic conditions are found in the 
Sacramento Valley as in the south- 
ern portion of the State, and the 
scenery of the North is beyond de- 
scription. From the snow-capped 
mountains, deep, rocky gorges and 
dense forests, a traveler may pass 
into smooth, waving fields of grain, 
and to orchards tilled to garden-like 
fertility. Northern California may 
easily pe said to be 6,000 square 
miles that will grow anything one 
could wish—a land of beauty, wealth 
and happiness. 





THE THUNDER STONE 


What Does it 


Mean in Shakespeare? 


BY PROFESSOR GRANVILLE F. FOSTER 


N Act I. Scene III of Shakes- 
peare’s “Julius Caesar,” Casca 
says to Cicero: 


“Are you not moved, when all the 
sway of earth 


Shakes like a thing unfirm? O 


Cicero, 

I have seen tempests when the scold- 
ing winds 

Have riv’d the knotty oaks; and I 
have seen ae 


The ambitious ocean swell and rag 

and foam, 

To be exalted with the threatening 
clouds ; 

But never till to-night, never ti!l 
now, 


Did I go through a tempest dropping 


fire. 
* 2K ok * 
“A common slave (you know him 
well by sight) 


Held up his left hand, which did 
flame and burn 

Like twenty torches joined; and 
yet his hand, 

Not sensible of fire remained un- 
scorch’d.” 


While Casca and Cicero are en- 
gaged in earnest conversation, Cas- 
sius enters, and after some prelim- 
inary words of greeting says: 


“For my part, I have walked abont 
che streets, 
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Submitting me into the perilous 


night: 

And thus unbraced, Casca, as you 
see, . 

Have bar’d my bosom to the thunder 
stone; 


And when the cross blue lightning 
seem’d to open 

The breast of Heaven, I did present 
myself 

Even in the aim and very flash of it.” 


One of the articles of religious 
‘belief among the ancient Etruscans 
and Romans was that Jupiter, whose 
name means “Sky-Father,” was es- 
pecially god of storms and wielder 
of the thunderbolt. Commentators 
generally agree that Shakespeare 
refers to this belief in the passages 
quoted above, hence in all comments 
on the drama of “Julius Caesar” the 
thunder stone is explained to mean 
the thunderbolt, and the student is 
incidentally informed that the an- 
cient Romans prebably conceived of 
the idea of such a celestial missile 
from finding in various parts of 
Italy, especially in the mountainous 
regions, a fossil, now known as the 
Belemnite, which from its form and 
position they inferred had been pro- 
jected from the sky. It seems, how- 
ever, to the writer very improbable 
that the intelligent Roman would 
consider that this fossil was the mis- 
sile of their mighty god of storms, 
when there was at hand something 
far better than this to suggest a bolt 
falling from a thunder cloud, name- 
ly the Fulgurite. 

It is hardly necessary to suggest 
to the intelligent reader that there 
is no missile ever projected from a 
thunder cloud, though it is conceiv- 
able that a fall of metoric stones 
might have been in several periods 
in the past simultaneous with thun- 
der storms, and hence the idea to 
have arisen that such stones came 
from the cloud. 

The Belemnite, as a living animal, 
‘existed in that age of the world’s 
geological history, known as_ the 


Mesozoic, and its fossils are found 
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largely in the oolitic and cretacious 
strata, finely represented in the 
Apennines, so that the Romans in 
their excursions to the mountains, 
had frequent opportunity to pick up 
the arrow-like shell. The animal is 
scientifically described as a cepha- 
lopodous mollusk, closely allied to 
the sepidae or cuttle family. The 
shell is double, consisting of a coni- 
cal chambered portion inserted into 
a longer solid, somewhat conical 
sheath, all which in the living animal 
was inside of the body, in which 
case the Belemnite resembled the 
modern cuttlefish. Oftentimes, the 
whole shell is not found, only the 
muero, or solid point, into which the - 
sheath was prolonged behind the 
chambered portion, and even this is 
frequently so large that specimens 
ten inches in length have been dis- 
covered. 

As already suggested, there is no 
connection whatever between thun- 
der-storms and the existence of the 
Belemnite, and it is difficult, at 
least for the writer, to imagine why 
the ancients should believe that 
there was such a connection, when 
the Fulgurite was so common and 
when, too, they could not fail to per- 
ceive that the latter was the direct 
child of the lightning. 

As is generally known, electricity 
in passing through an excellent con- 
ductor, and hence, unobstructed, 
does not betray its existence, but 
whenever it is hindered or retarded 
in its passage, a part of the cur- 
rent becomes sensible as heat, the 
intensity of which latter depends 
first upon the strength of the cur- 
rent, and second upon the hindrance 
to which the current is subjected. 
Of course it will be understood by 
the reader that no electricity hither- 
to created by art or man’s device, has 
reached even to a near degree the 
intensity of lightning, and hence the 
power of the latter in developing 
heat is in consequence greater than 
that of the electrical furnace, though 
the latter possesses the advantage of 
being capable of being rendered con- 
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tinuous in its accion, while the for- 
mer is only momentary. 

Whenever lightning strikes dry 
sand in the passage of the former 
from the clouds to the moist earth 
beneath, the current becomes hin- 
dered and intense heat results, 
which vitrifies the sand, forming a 
funnel, which varies in length from 
a quarter of an inch to many inches, 
and in diameter at the top from a 
half inch to three inches. The whole 
funnel narrows in diameter as it de- 
scends, till it ends, as it usually does, 
in a point, though occasionally a 
specimen is found which divides and 
-even subdivides below. The size of 
the Fulgurite depends directly upon 
the strength of the charge, and the 
distance from the surface to the 
moist sand beneath. Both elements 
must be considered. A very great 
charge of lightning will find some 
obstruction even in slightly moist- 
ened sand, creating a fulgurite where 
a slight charge would pass unhin- 
dered, leaving no trace behind. The 
largest fulgurites of course will be 
formed when the heavier charges of 
lightning strike sand-banks to a 
great depth dry, which strokes must 
be made before the rain which usu- 
ally accompanies the thunder storm 
has begun to fall. Imagine such a 
storm occurring in ancient times 
with phenomena such as we have de- 
scribed, accompanying, and some ob- 
server noticing the flash of light- 
ning passing from a rising cloud to 
some sandy slope of the Apennines, 
and finding afterwards at the spot 
struck the glassy tube, ending in a 
point underneath the surface, what 
would be more natural than that he 
would conclude that the tube was a 
thunderbolt, shot from the angry 
cloud above, especially as he .night 
know that the supposed missile had 
not been there before the cloud ap- 
peared, though the thinking wor- 
shiper of Jupiter might have puzzled 
his brain to severely account for the 
fact that so many precious thunder- 
bolts were wasted upon desert 
tracts? 
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In the thunderbolts sent from a 
clear sky, to which some ancient 
writers refer, we have probably ex- 
amples of the flash of an aerolite 
passing through the air, while in 
this case the pieces of stone which 
had reached the earth might have 
been taken for the bolts. 

As Shakespeare uses the word 
thunderstone instead of thunder- 
bolt, it may be surmised that the 
dramatist, like the commentators on 
his works, believed that either the 
aerolite or the belemnite was the 
basis upon which the ancients at 
one time built their views of Ju- 
piter as the wielder of the thunder- 
bolt, but it is ever to be kept in 
mind that the views of Shakespeare, 
the dramatist (whatever the views 
of Shakespeare the scholar may be) 
are not safe bases upon which to 
build arguments 

In the tempest dropping fire, we 
have probably an allusion to 
the mysterious phenomenon known 
as “globe lightning” or the “fire- 
ball,” which sometimes drops from 
the clouds. It is always spherical, 
sometimes a foot in diameter, and 
it usually rebounds like a rubber 
ball, when it strikes the earth. Af- 
ter playing around a little time, 
bounding and rebounding, it bursts 
with a blinding flash and a loud: ex- 
plosion. 

The story of the slave whose left 
hand was not consumed by the ap- 
parent flame is one which is not diffi- 
cult to understand. It has its coun- 
terpart in modern times. If light- 
ning strikes a man whose clothes 
are dry, the electricity will pass 
through the vitals and will usually 
kill. If it strikes when the clothes 
are wet, the current will pass down 
on the outside without doing any in- 
jury. But if it strikes when the 
clothes are merely bedewed with 
moisture, the electricity will appear 
to linger for a brief period in a phos- 
phorescent glow, which has some 
of the qualities of a flame, and in 
this case no injury may be done to 
the person. 
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THE INTERVENTION OF SAN ANTONIO 





BY ADRIANA SPADONI 


ONCEPCION drew her black 
shawl over her head, slipped 
quietly out of the house, hur- 

ried down Dupont street, and turned 
into the dark hall of a big tenement. 
A few moments later she was in 
a long, narrow courtyard running 
parallel with the street. On one 
side towered the tall buiiding 
through which she had just come. 
On the other ran what seemed a 
long white-washed shed, punctured 
at regular intervals by little square 
windows, but which in reality was a 
separate building inhabited by the 
overflow from the tenement. Each 
room was the home of a family, 
sometimes of one, sometimes of five. 
Nearly every window was lighted, 
and before each lay a little garden. 
The great sunflowers stood up si- 
lently, their work for the day done, 
while the mint and sweetpeas filled 
the whole court with their sweet- 
ness. ; 

Concepcion crept noiselessly over 
the plank flooring, and tapped soft- 
ly at the last door, the one with a 
24 chalked over the lintel. Inside 
some one was strumming a guitar, 
and she had to knock several times 
before she was heard. Finally the 
strumming stopped abruptly, and a 
voice called in Spanish: “Come!” 
Concepcion entered quickly and 
closed the door. 

Old Dona Maria Dolores sat on 
the only chair in the center of the 
tiny room, her guitar in her lap. 
When she saw who her visitor was 
and the look on the girl’s face, she 
let the guitar slip to the floor. “Ah, 
Concepcion mia,” she cried, “what 
is it? What is the matter? Again 
he has not come.” 

Concepcion sank down in a heap 
at Dolores’ feet. “Si, si, he has 
come,” she wailed, “but now they 


will not let him land. They say he 
has some sickness in the eyes and 
must go back to Mexico.” 

“Some sickness in the eyes,” 
echoed Dolores. “Surely these 
Americanos are crazy. For such a 
reason not to let a man land. Have 
not many people in this city sore 
eyes? What difference, then, will 
one more make?” 

“I do not know. I do not know,” 
moaned Concepcion. “But they will 
not let my Juan come to me. Ina 
week he will go back and I shall 
die. All these long months have 
I waited, and now he is here and 
they will not let him stay. Ay, ay, 
Holy Mother has forgotten me.” 

“Concepcion,” broke in Dolores, 
sternly, ‘do not talk so. Sit up and 
listen to me.” 

In spite of the harsh tone, how- 
ever, she raised the girl gently and 
put her in her own chair. She her- 
self sat on the edge of the bed. The 
choice was between that and a 
trunk. Every foot of space in the 
room was filled. On the floor cot- 
ton bundles held the worldly pos- 
sessions of Dona Maria. On nails 
driven into the back of the bed hung 
a few bright calico waists and a 
black skirt. The two-burner oil 
stove was under the bed for safety, 
while a little rack, amid innumer- 
able saints, did for a china closet. 
St. Anthony of Padua, seated in a 
big chair, holding a staff much taller 
than himself, his abnormally sweet 
face surmounted by plumed felt hat 
and a halo, gazed down inanely from 
the place of honor in the center of 
the wall. In one corner of the 
crowded room, a parrot slept on a 
stick. In another, wedged between 
the bed and the door, stood Maria 
Dolores’ altar. 

“Concepcion,” began Dolores, as 
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soon as the girl was a little quieter. 
“You must tell me all, just what 
has happened, from the very begin- 
ning. Many times before you have 
come and asked me to help and 
never have I said no. And always 
things have got better, is it not so, 
querida ?” 

“Yes,” replied Concepcion, 
ways.” 

“Then unless Juan has done some 
bad wrong and the Holy Saints are 
angry, perhaps I can help you now. 
But you must tell me all. Begin, 
child, begin.” 

“Well,” began Concepcion, “you 
know when I came and asked you 
to pray for me two months ago, it 
was because I could no longer live 
without Juan. A year ago, when 
my mother wanted to bring me to 
San Francisco, I cried and cried, and 
would not come till Juan promised 
to follow me as soon as he could. 
Then I came—but that was a whole 
year ago. 


“Every week I wrote to him, and 
sometimes he would get a friend to 
write back, for my Juan cannot 
write. And always he said he was 
not happy without me, and wanted 
to come—but he never came. 

“First he signed a contract with 


‘ 


‘al- 


many others who wanted to come, 


but then at the last minute he found 
that it was not to bring him here 
and find work for him, but to take 
chim for three years to the sugar 
islands and make him work many, 
many hours a day for eight dollars 
a month. So Juan ran away the 
day the others sailed, and no one 
could find him. Then Juan’s mother 
fell sick, and the padre said it was 
because Juan had broken his word. 
So then my Juan vowed to the Vir- 
gin of Guadaloupe that if his mother 
got well he would go to mass every 
day for six months, and would give 
a new candlestick to the altar. The 
mother got well, so Juan had to 
work hard, and could not come. It 
was like that for the whole year. 

“And then a month ago I got a 
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letter, where Juan said he was very, 
very happy. His mother was well 
now, and at last he had enough 
money to come. Besides, a friend 
who came six months ago, and 
works in the cigar factory, for a dol- 
lar a day, was going to get Juan 
in too. Just think, Dolores, a dol- 
lar a day. Then we were to be mar- 
ried,” here Concepcion smiled 
brightly, “and then,’ she went on, 
“I was so happy I sang all day. 
Every day I counted one off, and 
two nights ago, when I knew the 
ship would be in, I could not sleep. 
The first thing in the morning | 
went down and waited for hours in 
the hot sun till I saw the boat. Oh, 
Dona Dolores, I was so happy I 
could not stand still.” 

“Pobrecita,’”’ murmured Dolores, 
stroking the girl’s hand. 

“Then the boat came close,” con- 
tinued Concepcion, “and I saw my 
Juan the first thing. He was stand- 
ing in front with two men and a 
woman and a little boy. But he 
looked so different, so sad, that 
something in my heart cracked, and 
I said a prayer quick. But before 
I could finish, he called out that they 
would not let him land. The two 
men and the woman with the little 
boy all called out the same to their 
friends also, and the woman began 
to cry. At first, I did not believe it. 
I thought Juan awas sick and did 
not know what he was saying. But 
when I tried to get up on the boat 
and help him off, a fat man with a 
blue coat and brass buttons laughed 
and said I was like all the girls from 
Mexico, so crazy for a ‘feller,’ that I 
wanted him whether he had sore 
eyes or not. What is a—feller—Do- 
lores?” 

“Tt is a kind of American,” re- 
plied Dolores, shortly, “go on.” 

“So I had to stand down and talk 
to Juan away up on the ship. He 
told me that the doctor said they 
all have some bad sickness in the 
eyes of which the Americanos are 
very frightened, so he must go back 
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to where they are not frightened of 
such silly things. And oh, Dolores, 
mia, I will surely die.” 

Dona Dolores sat silent, while 
Concepcion rocked herself and cried 
“Ay di mi, ay di mi,” softly, under 
her breath. 

Finally Dolores spoke: “Listen, 
Concepcion,” she said. “There is 
only one thing now to be done. | 
will tell you what it is. It is only 
the second time in all my life that 
I have ever told anyone, but you 


must do something quickly, or else - 


it will be too late. But you must 
promise that you will tell no one.” 

Dolores went to the door, looked 
up and down the dark courtyard, 
came back, and bending down whis- 
pered in Concepcion’s ear: “I will 
lend you Jesus Christ, the nino of 
San Antonio. You see, when you 
want something very bad, and no 
other saint can help you, if you take 
Christ away from San Antonio and 
then pray that you will give him 
back when you get what you ask, 
the good saint will listen.” 

Concepcion looked up at Dolores, 
her black eyes full of light. “You 
will do this for me, Dona Dolores? 
You will steal the little Jesus for 
me?” 


“I will do it for you, Concepcion, 


because you are a good girl, and be- 
cause I also had a Juan once who 
wanted to come to me—but he never 
came.” 

Dolores got up, turned out the 
light, and went over to the white 
painted box on the altar. She un- 
fastened the glass door in front, and 
from among the tinsel, red celluloid 
balls and wax flowers—former offer- 
ings—slipped out the Lord Jesus— 
a tiny wax doll dressed in yellow 
silk. 

“Come,” she whispered. Concep- 
cion felt ner way by the edge of the 
bed, and together they knelt before 
the box. 

“Oh, Holy San Antonio,” prayed 
Dolores, “as you love the blessed 
child Jesus, and feel lonely and sad 
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without Him, so: Concepcion feels 
lonely and sad without Juan, Send 
him to her, and for thanks she will 
bring your baby back to you.” 

When the light went up again, the 
childless San Antonio stood smil- 
ing benignly in his box. As it was 
all done in the dark, he would never 
know who had stolen the nino. 

With the little doll folded care- 
fully in her shawl, Concepcion hur- 
ried back the way she had come. 
When she reached home her mother 
was already asleep, so Concepcion 
put the image on a chair and prayed 
aloud. Before the picture of San 
Antonio she also knelt, and repeat- 
ed the petition she had just said 
with Dolores. Three times each 
day she prayed before the nino, the 
saint, and before Mary of Guada- 
loupe. 


Every morning Concepcion went 
down to the wharf in hopes that 
the boat, which after unloading its 
cargo of fruit had pushed out into 
the stream to make room for others, 
would have come back. After each 
of these useless journeys she prayed 
longer and more fervently to San 
Antonio. Finally, with utter disre- 
gard for her own eyes, she prom- 
ised in addition to the return of the 
nino, the finest drawn altar cloth 
that she could make for Dona Do- 
lores’ altar. \ 


On board La Reina de Mexico,- 
the doctor examined the eyes of 
the men and the woman and little: 
boy every day, and shook his head 
But when he came to Juan he looked 
closer each day, and finally on the 
sixth jerked him round roughly to 
the light. After a quick examina- 
tion, he left him abruptly and went 
to look for the captain. 

“By the Virgin of Guadaloupe,” 
cried the doctor, “that man’s eyes 
are well. Never have I known a 
case of such sickness to be cured.” 

Down below the deck, safe out 
of every one’s sight, Juan carefully 
washed off the ointment that the 
doctor put on, and taking a little tin 
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box from his pocket, rubbed in a 
salve that one of the passengers had 
given him just before leaving. 

“IT have kept it in case I should 
need it,” the man. had whispered to 
Juan. “But I have not caught the 
sickness, and they will let me land. 
So I give it to you. Never, if he 
lives to one thousand, will that ani- 
mal of a doctor know what has cured 
you. The secret has been in our fam- 
ily for many years, and never once 
has it failed. Use it, my friend. You 
will not go back to Mexico—unless 
you want to,” and the man had 
laughed, for he had seen Concepcion 
the day the boat came in. 

So every night and morning Juan 
had rubbed the salve in carefully, 
with the result that on the sixth the 
astonished doctor had to declare 
his eyes cured. 

“Then to-morrow when the boat 
goes back for her cargo, I can land?” 
demanded Juan, eagerly. 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, “not 
even these frightened Americans 
can object to a man with eyes like 
that.” 

Next morning, down on the hot, 
dusty wharf, Concepcion’s heart al- 
most stopped beating when she saw 
La Reina de Mexico coming slow- 
ly to dock. Just as a week before, 
Juan stood at the rail, but this time 


only the restraining arm of a sailor 
kept him from plunging down the 
gang-plank almost before the boat 
came to a stop. 

As Concepcion realized what it 
all meant, down she dropped on her 
knees, amid great crates and boxes 
right in the path of a prancing team. 
The driver jerked his horses to a 
sharp stop, and swore a string of 
oaths as Concepcion poured out her 
thanks to San Antonio. 

The little altar- of Dona Maria 
Dolores is now hardly recogniza- 
ble with its elaborate altar cloth, on 
which the words San Antonio are 
drawn in the finest threads. In his 
painted box the good saint smiles 
happily, while the nino sits peace- 
fully in the basket of wax roses of- 
fered by Juan. 





Passengers from foreign coun- 
tries, especially Orientals and Latin 
Americans are not admitted to the 
United States if affected with tra- 
choma—which is a disease of the 
eye characterized by hard pustules 
or granular excrescences on the in- 
ner surface of the eyelids, with in- 
flammation of the membrane. Tra- 
choma is generally the visible symp- 
tom of another and more serious 
contagious disease—Editor’s Note. 





MATES 





BY ADA PHELPS 


There are two wanders on the earth 
Since first the race began; 

And side by side they wander forth 
Wherever dwelleth man. 


And hand in hand, with bliss and pain, 
With roses and with rue 

Go Love and Grief. They’ve supped with me— 
They'll sometime sup with you. 




















THE YELLOW PERIL, SO-CALLED 





. 
BY THOMAS B. WILSON 


HE bridge which now spans 

the sometime dark and forbid- 

ding gulf that separates Asia 
from Europe and America is no 
meaningless or temporary structure. 
Its materials were hewn out of the 
rock of human -progress toward 
high and still higher levels of knowl- 
edge and industrial aids, and ce- 
mented at either end down deep in 
the foundation of aspiring civiliza- 
tion by the unerring hand of events 
born of experience. And? this has 
been accomplished in opposition to 
the hurtful obstructions of the evil 
geniuses of the human race, which 
are racial hatred and religious su- 
perstition. The bridge should give 
way only when the gulf it spans is 
filled to the level with dead race pre- 
judices, and buried beneath the fer- 
tilizing loam of good will, commerce 
and mutual helpfulness. Then 
there would be no gulf to bridge, and 
the whereabouts of the line once tra- 
versed by the gulf of separation 
would be forgotten. This is destiny. 
This is the product of the operation 
of the law of cause and effect. This 
is one of the harvests of golden 
sheaves in the field of human ad- 
vancement. 

But in every field there are poison 
weeds and fruitless sesamum and in 
the field of human advancement 
they take the form of racial hatred 
and religious jealousies. In Asia 
the voices of a few bigoted and nar- 
row minded are heard above the din 
of the wheels of inter-race trade and 
traffic, sounding the insane cry of 
“Asia for Asiatics,” and on this side 
of the line the “yellow peril” is 
screamed by voices that tremble 
with pious cant and cowardly fear. 
These calamity peddlers, these ob- 
structionists in humanity’s highway 
will be crushed in time by the heel 


of their own boot. Self-cursed are 
they who persist in seeing humanity 
as through a glass, darkly. Stupidly 
conventional are they who_ kick 
against the pricks of necessary inno- 
vations. The Sanhedrim saw only 
“peril” to Hebrew theology and sec- 
tarian dogmas in the Sermon on the 
Mount; Imperial Rome saw only 
great danger to the nation in the 
“Christian peril’; at first, the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature saw only 
“steam peril” when the Boston and 
Albany Railroad Company asked for 
a charter; not a few Congressmen 
saw only an “electricity peril” in 
Morse’s discovery, when he asked 
for Government aid to stretch a 
wire between Washington and Bal- 
timore. And so it has been all down 
the ages. The weak, the suspicious, 
the superstitious and the tradition 
worshipers see only “perils” in de- 
partures from the beaten path. Be- 
cause “Old Father Grimes wore his 
coat all buttoned down before,” it 
is wicked to risk the “peril” of a new 
fashion in coats. 

But is there a “yellow peril” 
threatening the white race? Rather, 
is it not true that the greed of the 
white man for commercial suprem- 
acy and territorial acquisition some- 
what justifies the Asiatic in ringing 
the alarm bells as the “white peril” 
approaches his continent? Only a 
few Asiatics, however, are ringing 
alarm bells. As a rule, the people 
of Asia do not scent danger to their 
social or national concerns from 
white race invasion. They have no 
fear of being “beneficently” or other- 
wise “assimilated.” On the contrary 
they court intercourse with the 
white race, but not for conquest or 
supremacy. Unlike the white race, 
the Asiatic desires diplomatic and 
trade relations with outside peoples 
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for his own good. In that he is 


the embodiment of selfishness. If: 


he feels kindly toward the white 
or the negro races, it is because he 
thinks they have something that 
would be good for him to have, and 
he sets about getting it without stop- 
ping to inquire how much good will 
accrue to the outsider. That is 
why trade, railway and territorial 
concessions are so easy to secure. At 
the same time, the Asiatic is sure to 
at least try to directly or indirectly 
secure for himself the cream of 
everything, and what is a_ distin- 
guishing characteristic may be seen 
everywhere. It is a careful effort 
to care for rather than kill the goose 
that lays golden eggs for him. Reck- 
less business ventures, speculative 
enterprises and __ get-rich-quick 
schemes are as foreign to his nature 
as a white skin would be. In short, 
the Ajsiatic is ultra-conservative. 
Then where shall we look for the 
“peril” in the Asiatics? Only in 
the possibility of their adopting the 
worst of the methods of the white 
race. But if they swap the best of 
their civilization for the worst fea- 
tures of ours, are we not the gainers 
and they the losers? Yet that is 
what is being done all the time. No 
white university is satisfied these 
days if it has not professors of the 
Hindu and Chinese languages, and 
more especially their classical liter- 
ature, and with the exception of 
Japan and Korea, the language nor 
the literature of the white race are 
recognized as being worth the while 
of the student to spend his time 
over. So it is, we are giving them 
our civilization in colorings of bar- 
gains for us, and the “tricks of the 
trade,” while we are getting their 
best thoughts and discoveries in sci- 
ence and philosophy of the ages 
from them. Then, again, the Asi- 
atics as a whole refuse to admit that 
the ethics and religion of the white 
race are comparable with their own; 
still it must be remembered that they 
measure the white race by the ethics 
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we furnish them in the markets of 
trade interchange. And still again 
they tell us on that side of the line 
that all the great religions of the 
world, including the Hebrew and the 
Christian, were founded by Asiatics 
at the very fountain of authenticity 
and sufficiency; that always they 
have adhered to the letter and spirit 
of their Divine Revelations, while 
the white race has turned and twist- 
ed and “reformed” these same Di- 
vine commandments so as to make 
their requirements conform to the 
social conventions, business meth- 
ods and elastic conscience of the 
white man. 

The Japanese, although Asiatics, 
stand apart and upon a higher plane 
than those of the other nations of 
Asia. About 1800 years ago they 
tried to acquire Korea, and ever 
since they have kept longing eyes 
upon that kingdom, and also on 
Manchuria, east of the Liao river, 
nearly ail of which they have re- 
cently acquired from a white nation 
at the point of the bayonet. But the 
Japanese have a clearer and more 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
science of Government and willing- 
ness to adopt improved methods 
and customs of other peoples, than 
any other of the Asiatics. To illus- 
trate: When Commodore Perry’s 
guns thundered at Japan’s closed 
door the door was quickly opened, 
and although all Japan felt humili- 
ated over the event, an old Japanese 
noble, carefully examined Perry’s 
ships and great guns, and then he 
voiced the sentiments of every Jap- 
anese when he quietly observed: 
“Japan needs and must have a lot 
of such things as these (pointing to 
Perry’s warships) in her national 
life.” Almost immediately after that 
event, the nobles gave up their -ad- 
ministration of the concerns of the 
nation and reseated the Mikado up- 
on the throne, and then was started 
a stream of young men to the uni- 
versities, military and naval schools 
of America and Europe to learn how 

















The Yellow Peril, So-Called. 


to make and handle “a lot of these 


things.” How well these young 
men improved their time while 
abroad was seen in the Chinese- 


Japanese war—two Asiatic nations 
—and is now seen in a Japanese 
army and navy outgeneraling and 
whipping the largest of the white 
race nations apparently with con- 
siderable ease. Meanwhile Japan’s 
trade doors are wide-open and all 
the world is invited to fetch and 
put its goods and wares on sale in 
her market-places. But all this is 
not philanthropy, nor _ sentiment, 
with her. All intercourse Japan has 
with the white race is for Japan’s 
good, first and last, and if the white 
race gets gain it is not at the ex- 
pense of Japan. There never will 
come a time when the white race is 
not useful to Japan, and no one 
knows better than the Japanese that 
they could not be a “peril” without 
antagonizing that which is so essen- 
tial in their schemes of national, 
commercial and industrial expan- 
sion. So, then, the white race need 
fear no Asiatic “peril” in the Jap- 
anese. 

As to China, there is no “yellow 
peril” there, nor will there ever be, 
unless the nature, the religion and 
the strong home ties of the people 
are uprooted and a very much lower 
standard of these things is forced up- 
on them, and since the only race 
that could so lower their standard 
of conduct is the white, why, let the 
white man give them only his best, 
and then he will need fear no “yellow 
peril.” But in discussing the char- 
acteristics of the Chinese as a nation 
and as individuals, we would. do 
them an injustice and reflect upon 
our own intelligence were we to 
measure them by the class_ that 
makes Chinatown a disgrace to San 
Francisco. Not to offend, but to 
keep to the truth, the Chinese as a 
whole, in this country, are far more 
industrious, sober, friigal and iaw- 
observing that would be found in an 
even number of white people occu- 
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pying the same level of employment 
in any community of Europe or Am- 
erica, and yet as a whole they come 
from the lowest ranks of the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water 
in their mother country. And what 
is quite as much to the point in 
measuring the character of the Chi- 
nese as a whole, is that, by common 
consent born of dearly paid for ex- 
perience, the agriculturists of the 
Pacific Coast, and those employing 
domestic help, agree that they are 
the most trustworthy and the most 
honorable in complying with 
specifications of their contracts of 
all peoples, be they of the white, red 
or black race. The “servant peril” 
does not come from China. 
Confucianism, which is not really 
a religion, but an ethical system 
based upon “honor thy father and 
thy mother,” and hold fast in any 


.event to the traditions of the fathers, 


hold the family circle to be the cen- 
ter of virtue, glory and righteous- 
ness, recognize most fully that 
forms and systems of Government 
will change from time to time, but 
under no circumstances depart from 
the ethics nor the traditions nor the 
faith that Cause implanted,in the 
hearts and minds of the fathers of 
the race. Thus the keynote of the 
national, official, social and family 
life in China is “honor thy father 
and thy mother,” and as Sir Robert 
Hart said in the long ago: “They be- 
lieve in the right so firmly that they 
scorn to think it requires to be sup- 
ported or enforced by might.” Those 
of us who measure Chinese charac- 
ter in general by those Celestials 
who are in menial service in Amer- 
ica, will be surprised at this senti- 
ment, which is as old as Chinese tra- 
ditions, and as deeply rooted in the 
hearts of the people: “Our poets 
and literary. men have taught their 
successors, for long generations, to 
look for gcod not in wealth, not in 
power, not in miscellaneous activ- 
ity, but in a trained, a choice, an 
exquisite, appreciation of the most 
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simple and universal relations of 
life. To feel, and in order to feel 
to express, or at least to understand 
the expression of all that is lovely 
in nature, of all that is poignant 
and sensitive in man, is to us in it- 
self a sufficient end.” And again, 
“A rose in a moonlit garden, the 
shadow of the trees on the turf, al- 
mond bloom, scent of pine, the wine- 
cup and the guitar; these and the 
pathos of life and death, the long 
embrace, the hand stretched out in 
vain, the moment that glides for- 
ever away, with its freight of music 
and light, into the shadow and hush 
of the haunted past, all that we have, 
all that eludes us, a bird on the 
wing, a perfume escaped on _ the 
gale—to all these things we are 
trained to respond, and the response 
is what we call literature. This we 
have; this you cannot give us; but 
this you may so easily take away” by 


the war of looms, the smoke of fac- - 


tories and the wear and whirl of 
Western life. “In the name _ of 
Christ, you have sounded the call 
to arms! In the name of Confucius 
we respond!” 


But how have the Chinese  re- 
sponded to the Western call to 
arms? By meeting the invader with 
the implements of war? No, not 
with soldiers but with the traditions 
of the ages and the teachings of 
the sages, which are patience and 
almost indifference; cdnservatism 
the sages called it. Japan stirred 
Formosa; Siam declared and main- 
tained her independence; Germany 
“absorbed” Shangtung; Great Brit- 
ain “acquired” Wai Hei Wei, Hong 
Kong and Burma; France “secured” 
Tonking, Anam and Cochin China; 
Russia stole the Amur, Ussuri and 
Manchuria, and Thibet seceded. And 
where shall we look for the root of 
such extraordinary submission? It 
will be found in the ultra conserva- 
tism of the religio-philosophy of 
Confucius, and only there. But so 
deenly has it impressed the Chinese 
there is no room left, nor the slight- 


est desire, indeed, to adopt, imitate 
or absorb Western civilization and 
customs. And let us of the West 
remember that the Chinese have 
quite as much contempt for us as 


_we have for them. But suppose the 


white race forces its civilization and 
the Christian religion upon China’s 
more than four hundred million peo- 
ple. Would they not have the same 
ambition and “employ the same 
greedy methods of conquest in every 
channel of territorial, commercial 
and industrial activity? When the 
white race teaches the Asiatics to 
do as it does in the highways and 
by-ways of trade, industry, politics 
and aggressiveness, then there will 
be a “yellow peril” that will include 
nearly one-half of the world’s popu- 
lation, and a people who are quite 
as skillful in the arts of peace and 
the science of war as the white 
man. Let us not forget, either, that 
the flower of General Kuropatkin’s 
army in Manchuria is from Asiatic 
Russia, and that all of the Japanese 
forces are Asiatics, and as we re- 
member that fact, let us consider 
the material from which these peo- 
ple are made. 

The conclusion of the matter is, 
then, that the bridge which now 
spans the sometime dark and forbid- 
ding gulf that separated Asia from 
Europe and America be used exclu- 
sively for commerce, science, in- 
vention and learning. Let us ieave 
Asia’s religion, philosophy and so- 
cial customs as if unobserved. Let 
us not disturb their gods. Let 
Brahma, Krishna, Buddha and Ma- 
hommed have their worshipers in 
peace. Let us learn of their wise 
men as they will learn of our wise 
men. Let the ties be mutual inter- 
est, then the white race will have no 
occasion to ring the “yellow peril” 
alarm bell, nor will Asia have oc- 
cas‘on to fortify against the “white 
peril.” Let us recognize their hu- 
manity and leave them alone in their 
religious convictions and political 
rights. 























THE PICTURESQUE WEST. F Putnam & Valentine, Photo. 
Lily Rock—From Upper End of Strawberry Valley—California. 
































PONY SPORT IN CALIFORNIA 





BY PAUL G. CLARK 


HOSE who live a long way 
from the rim of the Western 
Sea, end have, in the past, as- 
sociated with it, the idea of a place 
where men survive and are happy 
purely by accident, will doubtless 
be affected with keener interest in 


the sport of polo and pony racing 
that survives, progresses and ap- 
proaches an apotheosis in the fair 
and civilized country of California. 

The “classy” Western pony has 
drawn unto itself a large and dis- 
tinguished coterie of wealthy pa- 





“Si,"" one of Tom Driscoll’s favorites, a racing and polo pony. 
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Dr. E. J. Boseke’s ‘‘Sadie.’’ 


trons. Their interest and attention 
have lifted pony racing into the very 
highest class of amateur sport. Play- 
ers of grit, merit and enthusiasm 
have made polo the greatest of gen- 
tlemen’s games. Not only has sport 
with the pony become conspicuous 
for a high degree of attainment in 
the Far West, but its rise has been 
sufficientiv brilliant to attract our 
cousins from across the Atlantic. 
The California Polo and Pony 
Racing Association, which has weld- 
ed together the votaries of the allied 
sports and put them on a firm basis, 
was formed on August 14, 1903. At 
that time, Mr. Charles W. Clark was 
elected President, other officers of 


F. W. Wilson up. 
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the association being Mr. R. M. To- 
bin, treasurer, and Mr. Thos. A. 
Driscoll, secretary. From the first, 
the cordial enthusiasm and person- 
nel gave to the association first 
rank in the social and_ sporting 
world. 

Activity at once marked the for- 
mation of the new association. A 
meeting was held at Del Monte with 
great success, and since this, other 
race meets have taken place at Tan- 
foran, and recently at San Mateo. 
They were the means of exciting a 
large amount of interest in this 
sport. While the events are in no 
way confined to those owners who 
are members of the association, the 
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Field at Burlingame. 


Courtesy S. F. Chronicle. 
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‘Basie’? Williams on Mr. Rudolph Spreckles 


only restriction is that in all events 
gentlemen riders alone are permit- 
ted to ride. The association in- 
includes in its membership all the 
prominent polo players of the coast, 
and among the number are Messers. 
Francis J. Carolan, Thomas A. 














Mr. Walter Hobart. 





“Joyful. 

Driscoll, R. M. Tobin, Cyril Tobin, 
Lawrence McCreery, John Lawson, 
Walter Hobart, J. S. Tobin and 
Walter McCreery, besides many 
others. Large crowds always wit- 
ness the games. 

That a famous English team 
should desire to test the skill of the 
Californians is an assurance that 
polo in the West has the highest 
standing amcng players throughout 
the world. International contests 
have taken place on the coast. Far 
back as 1901, the Anglican players 
inaugurated what has been an al- 
most annual custom for the English 
to try their luck against the flower 
of California chivalry. They have 
not always gone back victors. Last 
year the visit of a team of English 
polo players to the coast was sig- 
nalized by exciting contests be- 
tween them and the association 
picked teams at Del Monte and Bur- 
lingame. A wide-spread interest 
was created throughout the East as 
a result of this meeting, 

Mr. F. J. Mackey, -the veteran 
English polo player has already ar- 
rived, and brings the advance as- 
surance that a strong team of Eng- 
lish players are now on their way 

















“Fusilade.’’ Francis J. Carolan up. 


to the coast. The present season 
will witness not only polo, but pony 
racing, at its zenith in California. 

Amongst those owners who con- 
tribute the entries to the races, the 
stable of Mr. Rudolph Spreckels 
may be picked out as easily the 
strongest. His superb string com- 
prises some twenty head of the 
fleet miniature racing machines. 
Mr. Spreckels owns some of. the 
cleverest animals in the country. 
While Fortune in the past was 
somewhat chary of awarding  vic- 
tory to the cerise jacket, at the last 
meeting of the association, held at 
the private race-course of Mr. Chas. 
W. Clark at San Mateo, she was 
there most liberal in her favors. 
Mr. Spreckels’ ponies made notable 
performances. No fewer than seven 
times was victory accredited to that 
gentleman. Mr. Frank Skinner, 
one of the gentleman jockeys, rid- 
ing for Mr. Spreckels, achieved par- 
ticular distinction for his brilliant 
riding. 

The meeting to be held December 
31st and January 2d, promises to be 
of signal success, no less than six 
additional owners of ponies having 
signified their intention of entering. 











Another prominent owner is Mr. 
Francis J. Carolan, who has a pri- 
vate race-course and polo field at 
Burlingame. Still another private 
race-course within the association is 














Mr. John Lawson. 




















“Silver Dick.’’ L. McCreery up. 




















W. R. Pedley and “Carlotta.” 














Pony Sport in California. 


Mr. Spreckels’s, at his 
home at Labu Vista. 

The plans of the association for 
the future are of a large and prom- 
ising character. A circuit has been 
mapped out, comprising possible 
polo matches and races at Riverside, 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Coro- 
nado and Del Monte. While the 
dates for these meetings have not 
as yet been. definitely determined, 
they will fall in February and 
March. 

The association steadily grows in 
membership, and as its objects are 


country 
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ladies grace the scene in large num- 
bers, and evince the liveliest inter- 
est. No more appealing picture of 
fashionable social life can be im- 
agined than a gala afternoon at Bur- 
lingame. 

The gentlemen who at present 
officer the association are: Mr. Ru- 
dolph Spreckels, president; Mr, C. 
W. Clark, first vice-president; Mr. 
Francis J. Carolan, second vice- 
president; Robert Leighton, secre- 
tary. 

The pony used in the sport of the 
association is a most remarkable and 
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Charles Dunphy and Peter 


purely the advancement of amateur 
sport, it is operative without a de- 
sire to make profit. No bookmaking 
is permitted at any of its race meet- 
ings. The high class character of 
sport assured is one of the triumphs 
of the career of the association. 

The prizes usually consist of 
handsome silver cups and pieces of 
plate. 

The beautiful club polo field of 
the Burlingame Country Club pre- 
sents a most attractive appearance 
during the progress of a game. The 








interesting sort of animal. He 
stands in a class distinctly his own. 
Certain peculiarities attach to him, 
and the study of these makes him 
the wonder that he is. A polo player 
thinks everything of his pony. He 
will seldom race his pony, for the 
fact is, to race a polo pony sets him 
crazy. There may, of course, be 
exceptions, for there is Si, the race 
and polo pony belonging to Mr. 
Thomas Driscoll. Other notable 
ponies are Silver Dick, Mr. Ho- 
bart’s; Don, Mr. Spreckels’s; Echo, 











‘*‘Mamie.’’ Walter McCreery up. 


Mr. Clark’s: Palmyra, Mr. Hobart’s; 
Gold Coin, Mr. Driscoll’s. 

One remarkable influence exerted 
by the rise of pony racing and polo 
in California is the demand made 
for desirabie ponies, and the conse- 
quent attention paid to a revival 





and continuance of the breed. Opin- 
ion is divided among experts as to 
the desirability of “cold blood” in a 
pony, some maintaining that the 
all-thoroughbred pony is not quite 
reliable enough for a game in which 
there are so many fine points as 








Left to Right: 1. Tom Driscoll. 





2. R. M. Tobin. 

















Pony Sport in California. 


in polo. ‘Thoroughbred and thor- 
ough-thoroughbred only,” is the 
watchword of other players. Cer- 
tainly the pony must be mostly 
thoroughbred. Therefore great at- 
tention is being paid now-a-days to 
the development of the pony in Cali- 
fornia, and a thriving, noble race is 
once again springing up. Verily, 
there is luck among ponies as with 
nations. 

Haphazard choice was once the 
only way polo players could select 
their ponies, the supply coming 
from the cattle ponies of the ranges. 
But there is too much technique in 
polo, too much depends on _ the 
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and behavior of the 
pony, and his years of education in 
the science of the game are too im- 
portant a business to depend on the 
chance qualities of a cattle pony, So 
it is a search is made all over the 
West for the thoroughbred blood. 
Even then, every pony is not adapt- 
ed for the sport. About one out of 
thirty is the average that finally gets 
through. An educated polo pony 
knows the game as thoroughly, and 
sometimes better, than his _ rider. 
Thus has the pony become one of 
the greatest factors in the civiliza- 
tion and culture of the West. 


knowledge 





























THE PICTURESQUE WEST. Irrigation Pump—Truckee River. Putnam & Valentine, Photo. 








BY WILLIAM 


HE herd was rushing madly 

around the outer edge of the 

corral and demanding in fierce 
bellows why they should thus be 
kept in such a small area, while the 
“punchers” were having just oceans 
of good fun throwing ropes over 
their horns and jerking the steers 
head over heels. It was great sport 
for the knights of the saddle, a cow- 
boy soiree, but had a humane officer 
been present he would have arrested 
the whole outfit—had he enough 
nerve to tackle such a_ bunch of 
“grizzly” humanity. 


R. DRAPER 


This was the last great round-up 
on the Three X ranch prior to the 
sale of the herd—or a greater part 
of it—and the cutting up of the 
broad expanse of pasture land into 
smaller stock farms and _ wheat 
fields. The owner had bowed to 
the inevitable ; and it was for purely 
business reasons that he was sell- 
ing off his cattle and disposing of 
his land to men who till the soil. 
The cattle business on a large scale 
had ceased to pay profits in com- 
parison to the increasing value of 
the land and its adaptability to 














Where the blood tingles through the veins. 




















Passing of the Texas Cowboy. 


farming and stock ranching on a 
limited scale. 

Therefore it was with no endear- 
ing whoops that the cow-punchers 
greeted a party of tenderfeet who 
had driven up to witness their sport. 
It was a solemn-visaged crowd that 
stopped its sport long enough to ex- 
plain to the head of the party the di- 
rection to the owner’s house, and 
then went on with their play, stoi- 
cal and indifferent to any further 
entreaty. To them the tenderfoot 
was a thorn in the flesh, for was he 
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admiring glances upon the great 
State of Texas. The range country 
covers one hundred million acres of 
tillable land in the “Lone _ Star” 
State alone. This has been in pos- 
session of cattle syndicates and 
other land barons who have held on- 
to it for the sole purpose of grazing 
herds of long-horned steers over its 
plains. 

But despite the fact that the 
home-builder and the sod-breaker 
upon these plains has been slow and 
halting there never has been and will 
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not shutting them out of their in- 
herited rights and good jobs of a life 
time passed and a life time to come. 
The tenderfeet went on their way 
possessed of but meagre informa- 
tion, while a business man from 
Houston went on to relate in detail 
about the passing of the great Texas 
range and its people and its vast 
herds. 
* * * * 

The trail-blazers of southwestern 

civilization have for years cast their 





not be any backward step. Every 
advance of the home-seeker, al- 
ways a man who tills the sod and 
makes it bear fruit, is strongly 
guarded, and, once the wedge has 
been inserted into the crevice, it 
splits the log faster than they know. 
The Texas range is about to pass 
from complete possession of those 
who made its broad acres famous. 
A few years’ ago a_ cattleman 
stood upon one of the peaks of the 
Wichita Mountains in southern Ok- 
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lahoma, and with a majestic air 
waved his hands to that country 
south of the Red River, known as 
the Panhandle. He said: 

“This is ours forever. The nes- 
tor cannot take it away irom us. 
We will control the ranges of Texas 
for years to come.” 

Sut his prophecy was never 
more unworthy of his vast experi- 
ence with advancing civilization, for 
at the end of a few short years his 
own ranches are being sold out at 
his own bidding. Whv? Because 
ranching does not and will never 
again pav on a buge scale in Texas, 
or elsewhere in the southwest where 
land values have doubled and treb- 
led in the past five or six vears. 

When a cattleman found that he 
could profit more largely by the sale 
of his pasture at $5 ner acre and the 
re-investment of this money in 
steers to be fattened in pens, than 
by holding onto the long-horn breed 
and allowing them to graze at will 
with twenty to thirty acres to fat- 
ten one of them, he forgot his objec- 
tions to the settlement of the Texas 
range. 

Farming and ranching indeed 
cover a wide range in the United 
States, being the two principal in- 





dustries. There are nearly eleven 
million people engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, while all other indus- 
tries engage but nineteen million. 
One-third of the country is devoted 
exclusively to farming, and it is es- 
timated that when the ranch lands 
of the southwest have been com- 
pletely revolutionized, the farming 
industry will have increased until 
there are at least five million more 
persons engaged in the one great 
enterprise of developing the earth. 
Already nearly a hundred thousand 
people have settled in the Texas 
range country. The last census of 
the Texas range showed: almost ten 
million steers on its broad plains, 
but the area upon which these cat- 
tle were herded has decreased fif- 
teen per cent in the past two years. 
During the next year or so, the set- 
tlement of the range will go for- 
ward faster and more furiously than 
ever, on account of the wide adver- 
tising given the cheap land belts 
by the railroads and others inter- 
ested in the development of the 
country. 

Texas has been, and will remain 
for some time, despite the squeezing 
of its ranges, the premiere cattle 
country of the world. Romance, 
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tragedy, and pathos have played 
their parts in the days of the great 
cattle trail, From Fort Worth, 
‘Lexas, to Newton, Kansas, prior to 
the advent of the railways into the 
cattle country, ran a wide trail over 
which a hundred thousand steers 
were driven each year to the mar - 
kets. I will not attempt here to de- 
scribe the stampedes, fights of the 
herders and the redskins, and other 
features of the early days of the 
cattle business. ‘Lhat has been de- 
scribed time and again, some _ of 
which have been immensely over- 
drawn in picturesqueness, but not 
in tragedy, for the trail was covered 
with the bodies of dead men, and 
their bones bleached under the hot 
sun with the long-horns as the only 
witnesses. 

In Texas to-day the cattle busi- 
ness has lost its wild, free reign of 
the soil. Ranchmen must curtail 
their pasture land and figure closely 
upon the sustenance necessary for 
the fattening of each steer. Fences 
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are erected at a great cost, and when 
the grass runs short, the herd must 
be put on feed at a heavy expense. 
Consequently the economics of the 
cattle ranch need the strictest of 
business judgment in order to take 
away a profit. The business of cat- 
tle ranching is not, as of old, the 
wide range of grass land, the 
unfenced herds, and the fall and 
spring round-ups. It is the man 
with the careful eye to decect the 
best fattening products and to put 
them to best use on his herds; it 
is he who takes good care of the 
herds during the winter, and ships 
them when the market is at the top 
notch that gains a profit to-day. All 
of the old recklessness has passed 
out of the Texas ranch life and busi- 
ness. , 

The real cattle country of Texas 
is found in the Panhandle of North- 
western Texas and the Rio Grande 
of Southwestern Texas. The Capi- 
tol Syndicate, owners of the X. I. T. 
Ranch of one and one-half million 
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acres in the Panhandle, claim the 
largest cattle ranch in the United 
States, while in Southern Texas, in 
Nueces County, Mrs. King owns a 
million acre ranch. On this ranch 
there are fifty thousand cattle, four 
thousand horses and vast herds of 
sheep. The ranch contains 165 ar- 
tesian wells, and from the front gate 
to the front door is a distance of 
eighty miles. Portions of the ranch 
are lighted by electricity, and a tele- 
phone system connects headquar- 
ters with all the world. The X. I. 
T. property is subdivided into 
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five sections, each managed by a 
foreman. In fact, everyone of the 
largest ranches, many of which ag- 
gregate several hundred thousand 
acres, are divided into sections, and 
it is not often that all of the cow- 
boys of one outfit are allowed to 
come together. It is believed by ex- 
perienced Texas cattlemen that 
within 5 years there will be no large 
ranches—that is, none above fifty 
thousand acres in extent, as the de- 
velopment of the land makes it far 
too valuable to allow grazing as its 
only production. 
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VENTURA LEMON CULTURE 





BY W. A. 


ETWEEN Ventura and Santa 

Paula, a distance of sixteen 

miles, both the rail and car- 
riage roads pass through the middle 
of the Santa Clara Valley. This val- 
ley has an average width of about 
ten miles. A part of the way the 
ocean is in sight at the south, and 
the northern boundary is a high 
range of mountains. The soil, a fri- 
able loam, is unsurpassed in fertility, 
and the climate is unique. A third 
of the distance from Ventura -the 
roads run through immense lima 
bean fields, where little else is cul- 
tivated. In 1903 it is estimated that 
about three-fifths of all the lima 
beans harvested in the world were 
grown in this region. A few miles 
farther on, orchards of deciduous 
fruits, apricots, peaches and walnuts 
are interspersed among the bean 
fields. Within a few miles of Santa 
Paula a thick, tall, strong eucalyptus 
hedge appears. Anywhere the eu- 
calyptus is the most rapid grower of 
the tree family, but in this soil, with 
abundant irrigation, it requires only 
a little while to become _ colossal. 
There is a succession of hedges at no 
great distance apart. These are 
planted for windbreaks to screen the 
delicate citrus fruits beyond. That 
this protection is needed is self-evi- 
dent from the strong leaning of the 
walnut orchards toward the east. No 
amount of wind, however, seems 
able to move the eucalyptus from its 
perpendicular. 

Some distance before reaching 
Santa Paula, the Santa Clara Valley 
extends back between two high 
ranges of mountains on the north 
and south. The high lands of the east 
too, are not far away. The situa- 
tion in a measure, but not entirely, 
shuts off the direct action of the sea 
air. The climate about Santa Paula 
is about midway between that of 
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Ventura, directly on the ocean, and 
that of the Ojai Valley, land-locked 
at an altitude of eight hundred feet 
above tide-water, and unaffected by 
the ocean. While the region about 
Santa Paula is fairly within the cit- 
rus belt, it is not adapted to pro- 
duce the best quality of oranges, but 
is pre-eminently the place for the 
lemon. The orange, to do its best, 
requires more heat. It requires less 
heat to develop citric acid, the desir- 
able quantity in the lemon, than it 
does to produce sugar, the essential 
element in the orange. A professor 
in California Horticulture said: 
“More recently there has been a 
tendency to relegate the lemon to 
the coast region and increase the or- 
ange acreage in the interior.” The 
lemon nowhere reaches its best in 
the tropics. The Sicily, the most fa- 
mous imported lemons,’ which, ow- 
ing to superior excellence, controlled 
the world’s market for centuries, are 
grown in nearly the same latitude 
as Ventura, and in proximity to the 
sea, in nooks not unlike Santa Paula. 
The amount of continued sum- 
mer heat, which is necessary to pro- 
duce the best quality of orange, 
would so hasten the maturity of the 
lemon as to bring the larger harvest 
of fruit at the season when there is 
the smallest demand in the market. 
This would be the natural tendency. 
The lemon thrives best, and _ pro- 
duces the most desirable flavor, 
where there is a certain portion of 
sea air in the composition of the at- 
mosphere. It requires a mild, even, 
steady temperature all the year. The 
lemon, under favorable conditions, 
blossoms and fruits continously 
throughout the year. Any day fruit 
at all stages from the blossom to 
full size, can be seen on the same 
tree. 

Years ago, private individuals at 
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Santa Paula experimented with 
lemons with gratitying results; but 
it required capital to carry on a 
business that could profitably com- 
pete in the markec with the satis- 
factory imported article. 

In the year 1893 the Limoneira 
Company, inaugurated to grow cit- 
rus fruits, was incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000. A suit- 
able location was secured, contain- 
ing about four hundred acres with 
soil inexhaustibly rich, from ten to 
a hundred feet deep—‘the wash of 
ages.” Immediate steps were taken 
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pany was incorporated, the prospect 
tor the sale of California lemons on 
a large scale was anything but en- 
couraging. For more than a century 
the Italian lemon had held a mo- 
nopoly in the American market by 
reason of superior qualities. In the 
annual report of the State Board of 
Horticulture for 1892, is this state- 
ment: “Probably 95 per cent of the 
lemons consumed in the United 
States come from Italy. The best 
varieties of the lemon were not ori- 
ginally planted in California. As a 
result of this, a coarse, thick-skinned 
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to put the ground in order, and to 
commence the planting of trees. It 
was an expensive undertaking, 
which at the best must continue for 
a term of years before there could 
be any direct returns. It involved 
a large expenditure of labor and 
money to provide for needed irri- 
gation, the building of dams, ° the 
construction of reservoirs, ditches 
and flumes. 

At the time the Limoneira Com- 


fruit was produced, having but little 
juice, a very bitter rind, and often 
bitter pulp also. Such a monstrosity 
was put upon the market after hav- 
ing been pulled ripe and yellow from 
the trees: Such fruit met only with 
derision when compared with the 
smooth, well-cured, thick-skinned, 
aromatic lemon of Italy.” Such was 
the earlier California lemon. 

Again, the rates of wages in the 
orchards and packing houses of Si- 

















cily were only one quarter of the 
rates in California; and the freight 
by sea to New York was consider- 
erably less than the freight by rail 
from California. The demand on 
the Pacific Coast alone would be 
much less than the extensive pro- 
vision for a supply. The whole sit- 
uation from a financial view-point 
held out no encouragement for large 
lemon growing in 1892. During the 
year 1896 duty was paid on import- 
ed lemons which were valued at the 
Custom Houses at a little more than 
$5,000,000. The importations from 
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stock made a wonderful growth, but 
the roots were insufficient to support 


the tree against the wind. Again, 
experiment proved that any lemon 
roots were liable to early disease 
and the trees were short-lived. The 
most satisfactory results have been 
secured by budding the best variety 
of lemon on the orange stock, This 


produces a vigorous, healthy and 
fruitful tree. 
Large common sense, courage, 


capital and confidence inspired the 
officers of the Limoneira Company 
to embark in lemon growing on a 

















the West Indies, from Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico and the islands of the 
Pacific cut no figure, owing to the 
inferior quality of the fruit; what 
better record could California grow- 
ers expect to make? 

In the earlier days, Californians 
experimented with what was known 
as the Chinese lemon. The tree (a 
large shrub) produced a_ thick- 
skinned and poor variety of fruit. 
An improved lemon budded on this 
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large scale in the face of every dis- 
couragement. The 400 acres were 
divided into convenient sections and 
along the lines were planted close 
eucalyptus hedges to shelter the 
young trees, naturally sensitive to 
the wind. In 1893 the planting of 
the orchard began, and was com- 
pleted in 1897. At first a part of the 
current expense was met by culti- 
vating Lima beans between the 
rows. The verv best quality of Med- 
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iterranean lemons was budded on 
orange stocks. Highly-educated 
specialists gave their best thinking 
to the new American industry, and 
reduced every department to sys- 
tem. The trees are trained close 
to fhe ground, and the lower 
branches are allowed to trail on the 
ground. 

The tops are rounded and kept 
well balanced. The straggling and 
long shoots are shortened in. The 
soil is thoroughly cultivated and 
systematically irrigated. In 1897 a 
harvest of 4,247 boxes was gathered. 
This year also the large curing and 
packing house was erected and ar- 
ranged on a new system. This 
was supposed to be sufficient for a 
long term of years, but in less than 
five years the harvests required the 
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wire netting suspended under each 
tree, a few inches trom the ground. 
Curiosity led us to inquire of a la- 
borer the use of those baskets. He 
said they were a preventive of frost. 
There are sixty of these baskets to 
the acre, or 11,000 in the whole or- 
chard. As winter approaches these 
baskets are all filled with hard coal 
at an aggregate cost of $600. When 
the reports of the signal service and 
the general meteorological appear- 
ances gave warning of a probable 
frost, men are stationed all over the 
orchard with lanterns to watch the 
multitudes of thermometers sus- 
pended from the trees; if the mer- 
cury falls to the freezing point, 
crude petroleum is poured over the 
coal and torches start thousands of 
fires. Whether it is from the effects 
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dimensions to be doubled. The 
present curing house is 400 feet long 
and 100 feet wide, the largest build- 
ing of its kind in the world, The la- 
bor about this house requires from 
forty to fifty hands the year round. 

In 1898 came an unexpected ca- 
tastrophe, the severest frost known 
in the valley for twenty-five years! 
In consequence the trees were much 
damaged, and probably not more 
than a quarter of a crop was realized. 
The next year, the subtle foe re- 
peated the visit. It was self-evident 
that some means must be devised to 
counteract this adverse condition 
of affairs. 

On our visit to this region we no- 
ticed from the roadside a basket of 
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of heat or what is called the smudge, 
the frost is counteracted, and little 
or no damage is done. The expense 
of $600 seems large; but it might 
save $20,000 worth of fruit, Frosts 
do not come every year, indeed are 
not often expected. The baskets, 
like life preservers on a steamer, are 
prepared for a possible emergency, 
which seldom comes. 

The lemon harvest is a matter of 
interest. The harvest time comes 
around about once a month or three 
weeks. Unlike most other fruits, 
the lemon is a perpetual bearer. At 
any season there may be seen on the 
same trees blossoms and fruits of all 
sizes. The quality of the fruit is 
is best if picked from the trees 
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before it becomes too mature. The 
harvesting is done according to size 
and not according to color. In a 
well-managed orchard, a_ yellow 
lemon is seldom seen. The picker is 
furnished with a steel ring 2% in. 
in diameter, and all lemons that fill 
the rings are carefully clipped with 
a short stem. Great care is required 
not to bruise or scratch the fruit, 
even with the finger nails. The 
slightest bruise or wound of the 
skin causes early decay. The picker 
places his lemons in a sack or cloth 
basket more carefully than eggs are 
handled. 

With the least possible jar of a 
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culture for 1892.) The uncertainty 
was occasioned mainly by the for- 
mer mode of curing. That tradi- 
tional mode has been reversed by the 
Limoneira Company. The mam- 
moth curing house in one room, is 
open on all sides, admitting the 
freest circulation of air to prevent 
any accumulation of moisture. 
“When the fruit first reaches the 
house it passes through the process 
of washing. This is done by a ma- 
chine so delicate in structure and op- 
eration that eggs could pass through 
without even cracking the shells. 
The machine does the work which 
would require five men to do by 
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wagon, the boxes are taken to the 
packing house. Here the fruit passes 
through the process of curing to fit 
it for market. The old method of 
curing, and the one outlined in the 
report of the State Board of Horti- 
culture so late as 1892 was to store 
the lemons in plastered rooms with 
tight doors. In that condition the 
fruit would necessarily sweat and 
accumulate moisture on the surface. 
It is well known that moisture is the 
prime cause of decay. “There still 
remains some uncertainty as to the 
fruit reaching market in good, uni- 
form condition.” (Board of Horti- 


hand, and it does it more satisfac- 
torily. A traveling sorting table, 
too, greatly facilitates the work of 
grading.” (Ventura Free Press.) 
When the lemons have been washed, 
sorted and dried, they are placed in 
trays two feet by three, and three 
inches deep, holding a single layer. 
These trays are stacked, one above 
the other, so that the fresh air can 
pass through. In June, when we 
visited the curing house, the fore- 
man showed us the contents of the 
trays, saying: “These lemons were 
picked in February.” They had 
reached the bright lemon yellow, 
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were of a uniform size, and looked 
fresh, as 1f they had not been twenty- 
four hours from the tree. 

The teamsters and pruners are 
white men, the pickers and packers 
are all Japanese. The Japs are more 
reliable, more peaceful, more intel- 
ligent than other laborers, and can 
be dismissed when not needed and 
hired again at any time, the fore- 
man merely telephoning in the 
morning: to the Japanese employ- 
ment office-the number of men that 
he wants for the day. Furthermore, 
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exclusively at work in the packing 
house. 

It is well known that the demand 
for lemons in the East in winter is 
very small. As the fruit is gathered 
in the winter months it must some- 
how be preserved until the summer 
market opens. We are assured that 
lemons harvested in December can, 
in June, be put down by the carload 
in Chicago without a decayed speci- 
men. A circular sent out by the Li- 
moneira Company states 


“We shipped last year (1903) 
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they assist one another like men and 
brothers. Some of the work is very 
heavy and would exhaust one man! 
The foreman assigns the work, and 
later on in the same day, with no 
word from him, some comparatively 
un-wearied man will be found doing 
the heavy work, while the hard- 
worked one will be at an easier task, 
without any fuss or trouble. They 
will do the work without any shirk- 
ing or drunkenness. So the Japs are 





140 carloads of lemons, most of 
which went to Eastern markets, 
and most of which were marketed 
during the summer months. NOT 
ONE BOX OF THIS FRUIT WAS 
SHIPPED UNDER ICE! and out 
of the 140 cars there were only five 
cars which arrived East showing 
any decay, and on which any decay 
was claimed by the trade. 

In ten years from the time when 
this company started in what was 
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then regarded as a most hazardous 
undertaking, one of the most secure 
business enterprises in the State has 
been established. The orchard is yet 
young, and has not nearly reached 
full bearing. The president of the 
company informs me: “We _ ship 
lemons oniy on orders. The fruit 
is known by the trade all through 
the West. We have demand for all 
the lemons we can produce.” 

How has it come about that the 
California lemon has, in the mar- 
ket, made a strong and widening in- 
road on the long-standing monop- 
oly of the Italian production? The 
result has been reached simply by 
the public becoming convinced that 
the California article is of a superior 
quality to the best imported lemon. 
In 1892, D. H. Burnham of River- 
side sent two boxes of lemons to the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for inspection. In 
due time the officer in charge wrote: 
“The specimens are very fine. We 
have just made a rough test with 
the specimens of this lot which you 
sent and other specimens secured 
at one of the leading groceries in this 
city, which cost in the New York 
market $8 per box of 300 by actual 
count. We selected specimens of 
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exactly the same weight, and find 
that the California specimens yield- 
ed fully 33 I-3 per cent more juice, 
is much more free from rag, and has 
a thinner skin than the imported, 
garden-grown, velvet-skinned  Si- 
cilian lemon.” (Board of Horticul- 
ture.) 

We learn the increase of public fa- 
vor from another view-point. The 
report of the Customs House De- 
partment for the year ending June, 
1896, showed that the appraised 
value of imported lemons was $5,- 
040,344; and after a steady decrease 
for six years, the value of the im- 
ported article for the year 1902 was 
$3,327,781, a decline of 1,712,563. 
duty on imported lemons is one per 
cent, or about eighty-five cents on 
a box. This considerably counter- 
acts cheap foreign labor and cheap 
freight by sea. 

The development of this new 
American industry is an exhibition 
of what intelligence, acquired skill, 
and patient waiting can accomplish. 
That the cultivation of lemons on an 
extensive scale in California will, in 
the near future, supercede the im- 
portation of an inferior foreign pro- 
duction can hardly be a matter of 
doubt. 
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I came upon it, unaware— 

Heart of gold and fringed with blue. 
Winds, wide-roving, did not dare 

Tell of the glory where it grew. 


But I could not pluck the dainty thing— 
Left it to hear the mountain stream, 

To feel the brush of butterfly’s wing— 
To end its summer dream. 








TEX’S LITTLE LAD 





By FRANCES CHARLES. Author of “The Country God Forgot,” 
“The Awakening of the Duchess,” “The Siege of Youth.” 


CHAPTER I. 
The Man. 


HE letter ran: 
“Pullmeup. 
“Dear Janey: I can’t know 


where else to turn in the matter I 
am about te put before you, so that 
is my only excuse for this letter, If 
I had a mother, or even an aunt, 
or a sister, everything would be 
easier, but I can’t remember having 
any of them—only you. There are 
times in a man’s life when he can 
take a woman’s place, or seem to, 
and then again he just has to have 
the woman, and you are the only 
kinswoman I have. I can’t send my 
little lad to boarding school or to 
strangers, Janey. It is about my 
little lad I am writing, you see.” 

The reader’s hands fell and her 
head drooped here, of a sudden. It 
was not a spasm as those of youth, 
but alarming to one who had seemed 
to outgrow the sharp attacks. 

“His little lad,” she repeated, as 
if the words were new. 

The letter ran on and on, now a 
man’s soul showing strong through 
the awkward phrases, while again 
it was merely the old, familiar, un- 
decided nature she had known. They 
had been friends in youth, as well as 
some degree of cousins, just near 
enough, he had been wont to say, 
“to make him love her all his life; 
first, because he had to, and after— 
because he had to, too.” It had been 
a distinction with a difference. 

Janet read absorbedly: 

“My little lad has been without 
his mother for two years now. At 
first I did not want him to go away 
from me. I could not bear the 
thought of separation, but of late it 
has been different. One night he 
got sick on a prospecting trip. We 
had pitched camp at nightfall on 


some lonely mountains, miles away 
from everybody. ‘They don’t have 
many doctors here, especially on pic- 
turesque hill slopes that are never 
visited for years, except by pros- 
pectors like ourselves, who waste 
our lives thieving from old Mother 
Nature. It was not right to have a 
child on a tramp like that, Janey. I 
saw it afterwards, but just then we 
fellows were too frightened to do 
anytthing but curse ourselves.” 

(“Oh, he hasn’t improved any,” 
she cried here. It broke out from 
the old impetuous Janey, and pro- 
duced a strange effect on the face 
of the woman who heard it. It was 
as if she were two persons. Then 
the desolation in the letter claimed 
her sympathies again and she be- 
came self forgetful.) 

“He had a fever, I suppose. He 
woke up in the night with it. Then 
he could not get his breath, and we 
did not know what to do with him. 
And then, in the midst of the fracas, 
when everything was_ worse, he 
called for his mother, and kind of 
talked of God. An old miner said 
he guessed it was just a way with 
little children when anything went 
wrong with them, and the other fel- 
lows seemed inclined to believe him, 
but they weren’t his father, Janey, 
and it went right into me, some- 
wheres . . .(“A woman would have 
been honest and said her heart,” 
smiled Janey, for all her gray eyes 
were wet.) 

“T suppose a woman would have 
packed some medicine along when 
she started tramping with a child of 
that age, but we hadn’t a thing along 
except water. The old miner said 
water was made before medicine, 
and would do, so the boys stirred 
our camp-fire, and we applied our- 
selves for ways to benefit him. The 
old miner thought a foot-bath, and 
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one of the other fellows thought 
hot applications on his chest, and 
still another proposed for Ethelbert 
to drink it. | didn’t know what to 
say, so I was guilty of treating him 
on the quiet after the men were out- 
side smoking, and he and I| were 
alone. I promised—to try and find 
his mother. 

“IT think that made him well, but 

then, after, there was an embarrass- 
ing day or so. He is an awfully 
good little fellow, and he waited 
tor me to introduce her first. (I 
guess you don’t know much about 
babies, Janey, but they knock us 
grown folks for manners and reason 
sometimes.) And I didn’t know 
what to say to him, until at last I 
saw that there didn’t seem any other 
cure left me that night by the camp- 
fire, but—the promise was wrong. 
So I told him to wait a little. 
(Janey wept here at the sheer mas- 
culinity of it. It all came home 
tc her more sharply than it ever had 
in her thirty-five years of existence, 
how much men, as well as little 
children, need a woman’s hand and 
mind.) 


“Then one night I thought of you 
—I have heard of what fine suc- 
cesses you've made out of life, and 
I’ve read nearly all of those splendid 
lectures you deliver before the clubs. 
I can almost see you, Janey, though 
someway I think I am _ gladder 
sometimes just to imagine how 
more than any one living, that you 
you look when I read the words! 
You are always telling about the 
beauty of love and home and domes- 
tic life, and maybe I know, my dear, 
fore than any one living, that you 
don’t mean them all, but it’s good of 
you to say them. It may be really 
better because of your really think- 
ing otherwise. Sometimes I have 
thought, too, Janey, that you said 
a good many of the things you used 
to on account of me. Maybe I even 
drove ycti to them. It wasn’t man- 
ly of me, anyway, and I was only 
sorry that I had not gone away be- 
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fore I did, for all it seemed so like 
hanging when it came. ati 


“It seemed funny to have changed 
so toward you, or rather to have dis- 
covered the change just in one night. 
You see, after a man’s been refused 
by the one girl he wants (and he 
wanted all his life) he goes off, 
thinking he is angry with her, and 
after that he tries his level best to 
put her out of his life entirely. Then 
I got married, and it was right to 
think of no one but Felipa, so I 
never remembered you as Janey 
again until three or tour nights af- 
ter the little lad nearly died, and I 
had promised to try to find his 
mother. There was a paper with 
one of your articles in it—it had 
come in on the evening stage. It 
was signed ‘Janet Merton’ as usual, 
but someway, when the stars came 
out and my little lad lay out on a 
rug trying to count’ them, I think 
I got homesick for some woman, 
and you are the only one I’ve known 
but one.” 


The task he had in hand should 
have changed here, and become self- 
conscious, the mere expression of it 
should have puffed and labored like 
a train bound up-hill, but there was 
none of this apparent. Instead, the 
city woman seemed to feel the 
breadth and freedom of the man’s 
high mountains, where were only he 
and a young child under the stars. 

She felt the wide, still majesty of 
God that allowed this man to put 
down his thoughts as Nature dic- 
tated them. He was not afraid that 
she should misjudge him, because 
he expected her to be as truthful as 
himself. 

“So I told my little lad you were 
the woman who might have been his 
mother if Felipa hadn’t asked God 
first. (There was almost a cry now 
from the woman.) He will not be 
jealous on her account. He seemed 
tc understand it. The plains and 
hills don’t teach a little child much 
nonsense. Maybe, too, he loves you, 


‘Janey, because he could not-help it, 
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because my blood is in him and he 
has to. 

“Will you take him to mother 
him, Janey, for a year or two until 
I win my stake? [ want to win his 
stake for him. It may come any 
day, but I may have to work years 
for it. I know you live alone. John- 
son’s wife told me over a year ago 
that she had seen you, and | thought 
you'd not mind letting me pay some 
good old woman to do the hard 
things for him. And you—only let 
him stay under your roof. I would 
not write this to any other woman. 
I don’t think there’s any other wo- 
man good enough in the world to 
offer the bother, Janey! There is 
my first joke, so you won’t think me 
quite a gloomy old fellow, like that 
old royal duffer who forgot how to 
sinile. 

“You know—or, rather, being a 
city woman, you don’t know—what 
a stake is. It is a dream of good 
luck every one has sooner or later, 
if they stay long enough in this ter- 
ritory, and after it comes to a man 
he just can’t leave, especially if life 
is ended for him, except as con- 
cerns the little lad. I want to start 
him fair. I have lived my own life, 
you know, Janey, but that is left. 
This seems a funny way, my girl, 
for us to be meeting with our mid- 
dle-aged hearts. 

Ever your cousin, 


TEXAS STONE.” 


CHAPTER II. 
The Woman. 


Miss Merton did not know her- 
self when she finished reading. The 
years had been swept down as 
fences by a torrent, and she was but 
a girl again. 

Janey—she laughed rather a ner- 
vous little laugh, which ended so 
abruptly that the deep silence 
seemed bitter afterward. ,‘Good- 
bye” he had said, “good-bye, Janey,” 
and no one had called her Janey 
sincé that day. She did not know 
how he had accomplished the actual 
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start to their correspondence; 
whether, even after she had occur- 
red to him, he had found it hard to 
draw the ink bottle to him and 
write that “Wear Janey” across the 
page. 

here was no sign on his sheets 
to prove anything, except that he 
had performed the act of writing 
as voluntarily and naturally as he 
would have satisfied hunger. Men, 
especially this man, did not seem to 
sutfer from the feminine inclinations 
and hesitations, from little, artless 
subterfuges, from trepidation over 
his personal appearance as she did. 
lt hurt her self-esteem worse to feel 
all those youthful emotions, and yet 
know that she should have outgrown 
the emotions when she thought she 
had. It had been years since she 
had regarded herself as a living, pal- 
pitating woman. Since she and 
Texas had parted, there had been 
two years when she kept the fires 
secret, but knew they burnt. Those 
were the first two years after he 
had left her. She had gone about 
her duties with a certain joy, a cer- 
tain proud exultance very different 
from the perfunctory performances 
of these later years. Her successes 
then had a different meaning to her, 
‘because she had been so confident 
of him, so eager to pull down her 
flag on his return and give all the 
ground to him, so, certain he would 
return some day! 


At the end of the two years she 
had heard that he was married, that 
he had been married for some 
months. She heard it from a round- 
about source, one that might have 
been in error, but from the very first 
she had not doubted the truth of 
it. He was married, and her ideals 
of constancy and of love, her set 
standard of behavior in such mat- 
ters, the great illusions died in a few 
hours. He was married, and al- 
though she had sent him from her 
and believed her own reasons at 
the time, she felt that he would re- 
turn to her for all that. In fact, 
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the sting to her grief in realizing and 
acknowledging her position was 
that she would not have sent him 
from her if she had not been certain 
that he would return and force her 
capitulation. She wanted to capitu- 
late and yet had been _ superficial 
enough to toy with his life and her 
life, and the most earnest hopes 
known to the human heart. 


When she grew more cynical, 
that is, when she ceased to suffer as 
she did at first, she said to herself 
that she was glad it had all happened 
as it did. She even forgave the 
girl, Janey, for having brought 
on herself that period of mortifica- 
tion. It had been an heroic method 
by which she had learned to be Janet 
Merton; the capable, clever woman 
of a busy world. She was glad to 
be capable when so many people 
were weak or undecided, but her 
cleverness was something that was 
more mechanical. To express her 
cleverness and her ideas was the 
way she had advertised her ideals 
at first, as to the necessity of work 
for both men and women; and after 
that fire of her soul, when her ideals 
seemed to have been burned to the 
very ground of being, why, she had 
continued to put down the same 
thing that had once been dear to 
her because she was just enough to 
know that they might be good for 
other people—big, civilizing general 
laws. 

She was not dependent on her lit- 
erary articles or her lectures or her 
public labors for a living, because 
she had been left some money unex- 
pectedly that put her outside the 
pale of want for the average life- 
time, but she never lost sight of the 
fact that she must have something 
to do to pass her time usefully. Oc- 
cupation seemed more necessary to 
her in a woman than a man, even 
because, although she was a_ wo- 
man, she was not blind to the com- 
plexities of the feminine disposition, 
its aptitude toward misery. She al- 
ways expressed it that way herself 
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“although she was a woman,” never 
that she understood woman’s needs 
best because she was a woman. In 
tact, she never felt herself to be a 
woman since that news of Tex’s 
marriage. lt made Miss Janet Mer- 
ton of her, that news, and seemed to 
transform her youth, to still her 
emotions, to make her able to for- 
get a quivering, sensitive soul in 
duty. 

‘Lo answer his letter, now, was the 
only thing that was left to her. 
‘Knowing herself as she did, there 
were not two thoughts about it, She 
would answer it, certainly, and ans- 
wer it as ke wanted. Without re- 
garding him at all, she would have 
to answer his letter as he wanted, 
because of the child. The child 
went to the very core of her pity, 
and he might have known it would, 
if he had paused to analyze the ef- 
fect of his letter; but to do him jus- 
tice, he had not done this. He just 
wrote and then waited, that was all. 

She wanted to write him at once, 
also on impulse, and then she resur- 
rected some long-gone misgivings 
on the subject, such as very young 
girls have, lest writing him that 
same evening would seem _ over- 
eager—too soon. 

Instantly this line of reasoning 
restored her usual cool sense and 
fine poise. 

The appeal the letter had made to 
her was purely a humane one. There 
was not a line of living sentiment to- 
ward herself in it, although she felt 
dimly grateful for the reference he 
made to the past. It was known by 
both to be dead, but she realized it 
had had a soul, and she was glad that 
he had spoken of it with that rever- 
ence and finality. 

Their future relations were es- 
tablished once and for all. 

After a few hours, she was able 
to write him, too, at once, as her 
womanliness dictated, and yet in 
the vein that was characteristic of 
her later self. She felt from his let- 
ter that he had not changed greatly 
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in the externals, but she had. Wo- 
men are more flexible, more capable 
of becoming entirely different crea- 
tures, while men are naturally more 
opposed to yielding any original per- 
sonality to suffering on a _ purely 
masculine basis, lest they seem to 
confess their being worsted to the 
world. 

Janet wrote her cousin later. It 
was Ethelbert, after all, who made 
the writing easy. 

“San Francisco. 


“Dear Tex.: Hearing from you 
was the best thing that could have 
happened to your only kinswoman, 
even if she were less interested than 
I. How you must have forgotten 
me as a kinswoman all these years, 
forgotten we have the same blood in 
us and are the only two left on 
either side, forgotten how we were 
raised together, and how mother 
loved you like her own son—why, 
I must have known you: all your 
faults and all your ‘cowboy’ virtues 
since you were as young as your 
own little lad. And you forgot it! 
Why, I should have been as inter- 
ested to hear of your getting mar- 
ried as if you were my real live 
brother, as we children used to say, 
and I think that you might have 
told me about the baby, if only that 
I might have sent it a crocheted 
sack, as that is the only gift I’ve 
ever heard of old maids sending in- 
fants. You are right, on the whole, 
Tex., when you say that I do not 
know much about babies, or did you 
only intimate it and accuse me of 
not knowing what a stake is? I do 
not know what a stake is, perhaps, 
in the same personal manner you 
do, but I have heard of them, be- 
cause I am a fairly well informed 
person on all matters of both the 
characteristics and commerce of 


each State—and territory. 

“So you should have spared the 
space which you devoted to such a 
general subject and told me some- 
thing of yourself, of your habits and 
your life, and the improvement that 
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time may have made on your tem- 
per, and whether your hair is any 
gray, as mine is. 

“In plainer language, your letter, 
my dear Tex., was openly and con- 
sistently a masculine production. 
No woman could have produced it. 
She not only could not produce it, 
but even if she could, she weuld not. 
To write such a letter as you wrote 
is a sin that is not forgiven woman 
because she knows better, while I 
think men’s letters, on the other 
hand, are the only things that are 
forgiven, because of their ignorance 
of every law that governs both fem- 
inine curiosity and correspondence. 

“I am a noted optimist. People 
say ‘as cheerful as Miss Merton’ 
quite naturally, so you not only 
should be convinced what a really 
sensible person you have applied to, 
but how this reputation has made it 
my apparent duty to sustain the 
part and influence a misguided 
world by a pretty manner. In fol- 
lowing this train of thought, I have 
often wondered why men could feel 
justified in sealing a letter that con- 
tains not a scrap of news and send- 
ing it to a woman, and after a long 
battle with more contrary, less com- 
plimentary results, I have found one 
excuse for your sex. 

“You are assured of our imagina- 
tion, our ability to supply, or in lieu 
of that, to invent the parts omitted! 

“T have had to invent Felipa with 
you, Tex. You should have told me 
all about her, what height she was 
and how you first met, and in what 
kind of a little house your married 
life started. But I might have 
known I could have none of this 
from a man. So I invented Felipa. 


“She was young and sweet and 
tender, about eighteen when you 
met her, and she had timid eyes like 
a rabbit’s and curly hair, and was 
small. You were her knight while 
She lived, and her nurse when she 
died, and you probably did the last 
sad little things yourself. Then 
you rode off one morning with the 
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baby, over the plains you love so 
dearly, to begin anew! 

“Did you know you asked me to 
take your little lad for you? and you 
know I will take him, but you might 
have told me how old he is, and what 
kind of toy I am to buy for him when 
the moral and bodily comforts fail. 
And you might have told me how to 
find him when he comes in on the 
train—how you are going to send 
him—and what preparations are to 
be made for him. You know there 
will have to be preparations in ‘Miss 
Merton’s’ home for a baby. I have 
not been interested in a real baby 
since I began wondering why you 
were you and I was I, and just what 
part of creation I ended and you be- 
gan; when you drank my share of 
milk years ago, Again, it must have 
been the dawn of a profitable study, 
when I wondered how you thought 
to pinch me when I was just going 
to pinch you, during our pinafore 
days. Those thoughts are called 
psychologic and telepathic these 
days, Mr. Texas Stone, and also 
earn money for the woman who 
knows how to juggle a bit, on paper. 

“I suppose your reference to the 
old woman housekeeper was a sug- 
gestion that you are going to pay all 
your little lad’s expenses. (Men- 
tioning it is like a man; a woman 
seldom introduces such subjects in 
cold blood. We are very delicate 
about money until we don’t get our 
due, and then we are worse than any 
man, so take warning.) Well, you 
may do it, except such candy and 
other goodies as he is to share with 
me. I am to do that, Texas, and 
then we shall send you the dentist’s 
bills later, if that will do? 

“T think I will tell you that I have 
planned his room already. If he is 
only two, as he might be, he is to 
have a share of a great big quiet 
room without a hint of a baby in it 
except himself, and a reproduction 
of one of the royal English infants 
of several hundred years ago. 

“If he is three, he is to occupy the 
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same. room also, and play with my 
treasured bric-a-brac and tear the 
leaves out of my favorite master- 
pieces, I suppose, but if he is four, 
[ am undecided. I still have a yearn- 
ing for him, along with the feeling 
that he must occupy a chamber by 
himself, so I think he will end by 
bunking during his fourth year on 
the threshold between my room, al- 
ready mentioned, and a little apart- 
ment beyond a portiere, that the ar- 
chitect must have built for Ethel- 
bert when he planned this house. 
People do know things by inspira- 
tion still. (1 write thoughts like 
that, too, and get money for them.) 

“If Ethelbert is about five, Tex., 
there is to be no doubt about it. He 
is to occupy the little room. So I 
shall have to arrange for three or 
four children until I receive word 
just what age he is. 

“I am a very well-to-do person, 
cousin mine, very respected by peo- 
ple who do not know how to juggle, 
very lucky as luck runs, but now that 
you have suggested to me that I 
am to mother yours and _ Felipa’s 
baby, I never realized how lonely 
the house and my old housekeeper 
(for I have forestalled you) and I 
are! Again, my intellectuality is 
not myself, but a burden which | 
have had to carry, as I always told 
you, Tex., and although I have never 
tried to escape it by babies of my 
own, I am glad not to be denied 
that gentling companionship alto- 
gether. I shall not forget Felipa 
when I am enjoying it. It was a 
former, early ambition, I remember, 
before I realized about the Burden 
that wanted half a dozen babies like 
Dickens’s women usually had, all 
cheery and cherry and with healthy 
appetites. 

“Good night, cousin dear. My 
home is your lad’s home, just as 
mother’s love and home were yours, 
dear Tex. More gaudy words would 
not so well express the interest en- 
tertained for you by your sincere 
cousin, JANET MERTON.” 
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“P.S. No one ever calls me Janey 
now. 

“No. 2. I do not know that I was 
exactly pleased by your not desiring 
to see me during my oratorical tri- 
umphs? Why? You would not 
find me greatly changed, as if I were 
your grandmother, liable to start- 
ling transformations. I am sure I 
have not changed. since I was 
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twenty-nine. Time seemed to make 
some overtures then that seemed un- 
necessary to my type, but that may 
be a prejudiced opinion.” 


(At twenty-nine she had first 
heard he was married.) 

Then she put down her third 
postscript: 

“What kind of a_ municipal 


achievement is Pulmeup?” 


P (To be Continued.) 
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THE ECONOMIC FACT 


A Reply to “An Appeal to the People of the West.” 


[ 
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LEWIS 





BY AUSTIN 


In the last number of the Overland Monthly, Mr. John Roberts raised 
his voice in condemnation of the political conditions existing in the 
American municipalities, and in that of San Francisco in particular. It 
was one more note in the already vast chorus which wails its jeremiads 
with an insistence almost wearisome. There is hardly a paper or maga- 
zine in the land which does not uplift the same dolorous strains. Even 
the President, with all his buoyant optimism, is inclined to bemoan con- 
ditions, and to point with regretful retrospect to the arcadian days of the 
early Republic. “The Plea to the West” is in reality a plea to the entire 
country, or rather to that indefinite and intangible and indefinite thing, 
“the people.”’ As a matter of fact, we in the West are neither better nor 
worse than the inhabitants of other parts of the country. Our condi- 
tions are those of the rest of. the land, our Governmental failings are 
those of other parts of the country ot which we are an integral part. It 
is. thus useless to plead to the people of the West, for even if it were 





possible to arouse us, we could not solve the difficulty. 
universal, the cure must be universal also. 


The disease is 
It is due to conditions; it 


is not caused by any inherent wickedness and corruption of bad men. 


i. 


The Lion and the Unicorn. 


“It is the false standard-bearer 
who is to blame and not the people,” 
szys our author. Somewhere behind 
all the confusion he seems to see a 
force which, like the Omnipotent, 
might alter things, if it only would; 
somewhere a mighty power resides 
which is capable of setting the world 
straight, if it would only do so. “We 
want an electorate of honest men,” 
he cries; “we want our people to cul- 
tivate a sense of national duty.” 
Have we, then, an_ electorate of 
knaves? Is the people so constituted 
that it does not cultivate a sense of 
national duty? If so, where is our 
author to find his “people?’. We 
have only the electorate which we 
have, and which is the only one pos- 
sible under the circumstances. He 
has in his mind’s eye two sets of 
men, “The People,” that hitherto 
concealed perfect electorate, which 
has not yet appeared, but which, 
when it shall be aroused, will be a 


savior and a purifier, and “the swin- 
ish multitude,” which tramples all 
things under its feet, and which, by 
reason of its being made up of “pro- 
miscuously bred masses,” is a ter- 
ror and a menace to the community. 
Here is the old story of the lion 
and the unicorn fighting for the 
crown brought up to date. The no- 
ble lion in the long run beats the uni- 
corn all round the town, but the uni- 
corn is a fabulous animal anyway, 
and the “swinish multitude” of Mr. 
Roberts is just as much a creation of 
the imagination. Unfortunately so 
also is the lion—his electorate of 
honest men. 


II. 
What is the People? 

Does the People really exist? The 
People may be distinguished from 
the aristocracy and the holders of 
titles and privileged positions in a 
Monarchy; King, Lords and Com; 
mons is a perfectly clear division, 
and rests upon a reasonable basis 
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of classification. When you have 
abolished your King and _ Lords 
what constitutes your people? It 
is “one and indivisible,” according 
to the old revolutionary cry. One 
and indivisible it is, as regards the 
maintenance of the integrity of the 
national soil, but, apart from that, 
it is split up into warring factions. 
And why do these factions dispute? 
Is the war one of the good against 
the bad, in which, on the one hand, 
are ranged those who wish to em- 
ploy force and fraud for nefarious 
purposes, and on the other the 
“electorate of honest men’’? In this 
case, the matter would be even too 
easy; one need only to vote for the 
honest men, and the thing is done. 
But who constitute the good? A 
reading of the records of the muni- 
cipal corruption throughout the 
country, the iniquity of which has 
been laid bare until our shame has 
given place to cynicism, shows that 
all parties are involved in the scan- 
dal. Republican, Democratic and 
Reform. On no party can the fin- 
ger be placed and the assertion un- 
reservedly made that here abides 
that much-belauded abstraction, 
good citizenship. The sovereign 
people is no longer one and _ in- 
devisable. It is fast becoming 
organized into factions which 
consciously or unconsciously, con- 
sciously as regards the leaders, un- 
consciously, for the most part, as re- 
gards the rank and file, contend for 
the material prizes, which are, after 
all, the chief objects of human en- 
deavor. The people has in the 
course of historical development 
sharply resolved itself into three 
main classes—the plutocratic, which 
rules by virtue of its accumulated 
wealth; the middle or small trading 
class, which lives precariously, be- 
ing subjected to the assaults of the 
upper or plutocratic class, whose 
organizations, trusts and great con- 
cerns make life more and more un- 
certain for the less well equipped, 
and the preletarian or working class, 


which includes all the workers for 
wages, whose vague unrest is at 
present one of the most disquieting 
of all signs to those in authority. You 
have in every one of these classes 
your good men and your bad men, 
your “People,” and your “swinish 
multitude.” 


III. 


Good Government, 


It has been the dream of the re- 
former to assemble all the good 
men on one side and rout the enemy, 
thus assuring a period of what is 
called good government and pure 
civic administration. Experiment 
after experiment has_ been _ tried, 
with the result that the so-called 
good Governments are worse than 
their opposites, and that if they gain 
anything in honesty, which is to say 
the least problematical, they lose it 
again in lack of efficiency. This 
arises from the fact that these so- 
called good governments are, for the 
most part, managed by well-meaning 
but inexperienced amateurs, who 
cannot cope with their more ener- 
getic and eager rivals. It is very 
doubtful if such experiments as 
come under the general term of 
“goo-goo” efforts will ever again 
mislead the masses into supporting 
them, so disappointing have they 
been. 

But the “wider democracy and 
purer liberalism” of our author 
amounts to nothing more than this. 
They constitute ideals at which a 
practical world will laugh and does 
laugh, in fact. The Boss will send 
out his men to mouth these ideals 
and will gather in the spoils just as 
comfortably as before; he will con- 
quer in this sign just as well as if 
he pretended to nothing, but came 
out as the political bandit that he 
is. But the Boss is not a bandit, 
operating on his own-account. He 
is rather the retainer of the robber 
baron who employs him, and, as 
long as he does his work, does not 
care very much what he may make 
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for himself in the shape of perqui- 
sites. 


IV. 


The Source of Corruption. 

Mr. S. S. McClure, in his recent 
article, enumerates among those 
who corrupt the administration of 
cities, police engaged in criminal 
practices; aldermen who combine 
to loot a city for their private gain; 
saloon-keepers, gamblers and others 
who engage in businesses that de- 
grade; “contractors, capitalists, 
bankers and others who can make 
money by getting franchises and 
other property of the community 
cheaper by bribery than by paying 
the community.” 
fairly complete list of the corrupt- 
ing elements of city life, only in in- 
verse order to their respective im- 
portance. The capitalists, bankers, 
contractors and others whose efforts 
are directed to immediate and ma- 
terial gain, are the source of all the 
municipal scoundrelism. Dishonest 
police are soon got rid of; we are 
no soft Orientals to be lorded over 
by the janissaries in blue, and did 
any real conflict arise between the 
citizens and the police, there can be 
little doubt as to the issue. Alder- 
men, again, are not their own mas- 
ters. They have been placed in their 
positions by some body of men 
which needs their services; they 
have not won their places either by 
superior strength or superior cun- 
ning; they have not imposed them- 
selves on the community; they have 
been imposed upon it. Those who 
have imposed them on the commu- 
nity have done so in pursuit of their 
own interests, not out of malice 
against the rest of the citizens. Thus, 
as long as these aldermen carry out 
the purposes of those who gave 
them the positions, they are at lib- 
erty to make money on their own 
account. That they do so is not sur- 
prising when we _ consider the 
source of their power and that poli- 
tics is to them a business, which, 
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like every other business, involves 
the making. of as much money as 
possible. 


As regards the saloon-keepers and 
others who minister to coarse and 
degraded appetites, it is easy to see 
that they are a comparatively weak 
element, for when the community 
gets one of its short-lived and inter- 
mittent attacks of moral spasms, 
bar-tenders and prostitutes are set 
free upon the masses to spread the 
pollution and degradation which 
they have themselves acquired in 
the service of their masters. And 
who are their masters? In this con- 
nection a case has been _ recently 
commented upon by the New York 
press. Certain prostitutes were ar- 
rested and fined, and one of the pa- 
pers says on this matter: “The great 
city of New York has two distinct 
methods of dealing with the social 
evil. One arbitrary, ineffective and 
unjust, leads to official corruption. 
It opens the door to blackmail by 
the police, makes the streets un- 
safe at night to women of good 
character, and exercises no reforma- 
tive influence on the delinquent. The 
capricious fines imposed by police 
courts on the fallen woman only 
tighten the poverty which holds her 
in degradation. The alternative 
method of dealing with this age-long 
evil is embodied in the Tenement 
House Law. This imposes a fine of 
one thousand dollars on any tene- 
ment house in which it is carried on 
as a business.” The paper goes on 
to say that where the Tenement 
House law has been enforced, pros- 
titution has been reduced to spo- 
radic cases. The masters of these 
saloon keepers, prostitutes and 
others are also the masters of. the 
aldermen. They are the same con- 
tractors, capitalists and bankers 
who have private interests to serve, 
and who must profit at the public 
expense. 

These gentlemen know enough of 
the classics to remember that money 
has no smell. The possessor of a 
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valuable franchise is soon forgiven 
the means by which he gained it. So 
perverted has the public mind be- 
come with regard to such matters 
that it is reckoned no more of a 
crime to steal the communal 
property of the city than it former- 
ly was for an English aristocrat to 
add to his broad acres the common 
land which fed the geese of his half- 
starving peasantry. 


V. 


The Economic Fact. 


When we get to the source of all 
the corruption, we find that it is 
simply BUSINESS. Now business 
is a blessed word, the most potent 
charm-word of to-day. The busi- 
ness man is our modern king, and 
besides being more powé¢rful than 
any king in history, he is also more 
brutal and more vulgar. He has no 
“noblesse oblige” in his language. 
He knows but one gospel, the accu- 
mulation of wealth. It is the busi- 
ness man, the capitalist, who, by his 
constant desire to accumulate 
wealth, debauches our municipali- 
ties and lays a polluting hand upon 
all the social activities, be they legis- 
lative, judicial or executive. This 
is the universal testimony of all who 
have examined the question. While 
he continues to exist, there must 
co-exist with him all the debauch- 
ery and corruption of which our au- 
thor complains. He destroys, not 
because he is of the “swinish multi- 
tude,” not because he is a bad man 
or consciously a bad citizen. He 
may even belong to a reform party. 
But he destroys, by virtue of his be- 
ing a capitalist. His behavior is in- 
separable from his function as a 
capitalist. He steals, as the tiger 
leaps and tears, because it is his na- 
ture to do so. While he _ exists, 
there can be no “People.” He is the 
economic fact, which splits society 
into factions under the leadership of 
men whose sole object is the pursuit 
of material gain. All the elements 


of corruption exist for him; they ad- 
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vance his interests; they do his will 
in One way or another. 
Mr. Roberts sees this in part, and 


cries out for the municipalization 
of what are called “public utilities,” 
or at least for the municipalization of 
the gas, water and electric supplies. 
“What is used by the people must 
be installed by them, and we must 
mulct any other power that reaches 
out for supremacy.” But suppose 
he does this, and he suggests no 
power by which it can be done, he 
has only touched the fringe of the 
evil. The great corporations . un- 
doubtedly rob the public and corrupt 
the officials of the municipal Gov- 
ernment; but they are aided and 
abetted by a veritable army of con- 
tractors, which sweeps down upon 
the holders of offices and submerges 
their honor. This evil must be dealt 
with in any comprehensive measure 
of municipal reform, and to whom 
will he appeal for the power to carry 
out the design? When once he has 
set out on this enterprise, he is con- 
fronted with an interminable ques- 
tion, which is  euphamistically 
known as “municipal trading,” but 
which really claims the harsher and 
more terrifying name of “municipal 
socialism.” Where will he find his 
“good men” to support such a pro- 
gramme. Not among that well-to- 
do portion of the population which 
derives a large part of its resources 
from the very enterprises which he 
is logically bound to condemn; not 
among the clerks and hangers-on 
of these enterprises, for they will 
abide by their masters. He must 
find his supporters among the 
masses of workers who have no per- 
sonal interest in the exploitation, 
and these workérs he condemns at 
the very outset as the “swinish mul- 
titude.” The economic fact glares 
at him again, and will not be sub- 
dued by any soft cooings of polti- 
cal moralitv. That material force of 
capital, which he admits to be 
a source of municipal corruption, 
must be met by another mater- 
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ial force, the force of those whose 
interests are antagonistic to those 
of the possessors of the capital, 
which corrupts. Whether the bulk 
of those who undertake the over- 
throw of this corrupting capitalistic 
element be “good” or not, is not 
very important. Mr, Roberts will 
need them in his crusade, and poli- 
tics recks little of ethics. 
VI. 

The Government of San Francisco. 

This brings us to a consideration 
of his attack upon the administra- 
tion of the city. How did the pres- 
ent Mayor come to be elected? Mr. 
Roberts says that “It was during a 
pause in the desperate battle be- 
tween the labor unions and the Em- 
ployers’ Associations of San Fran- 
cisco that the desire of unionism 
to nominate a representative of their 
own took tangible shape in the per- 
son of Eugene E. Schmitz.” But in 
the prior disputes between labor and 
capital in this city, and they have 
been many, the members of the 
trades unions have not been in the 
habit of carrying their disputes in- 
to municipal politics, at least direct- 
ly. Why did they alter their policy 
on this occasion? They believed, 
rightly or wrongly, that the powers 
of the municipality had been em- 
ployed against them, and that the 
preceding Mayor had shown exces- 
sive zeal in his interference with 
their actions during the strike. They 
determined that they should have 
the power of the municipality be- 
hind them for one term, at least. 
They looked for a union man to 
represent them, and they found one 
who undertook to preserve them 
from any aggressive action on the 
part of the municipality. By what 
means this man was recommended 
to them does not affect the issue as 
regards the rank and file of the un- 
ions. They elected a political agent 
to represent their interests. They 
cannot be blamed for this. It was 
an act of common prudence. The 
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capitalist had long ago recognized 
the power of the municipality as a 
mighty weapon in his fight; the 
working class decided to make it, 
if not a weapon of liberation, it 
least a shield from violent assault. 
And the action has justified itself in 
this respect. During the two terms 
of office to the present, only one 
strike of any great magnitude has 
occurred, the street car _ strike. 
This might easily have proved to 
be a bloody and desperate struggle, 
but it was speedily and favorably 
terminated solely because the muni- 
cipal Government was not drag- 
ged into it, and because the Mayor 
refused to employ the police except 
to put down actual violence. 

The advent of the Citizens’ Alli- 
ance, and the open threats of the 
Employers’ Associations were suffi- 
cient to stimulate the unions to a 
renewal of their efforts, and as a 
result, their Mayor was re-elected. 
The working class, seeing the 
chance of a labor war ahead, was 
anxious to still keep the upper hand. 
The result has been evident in the 
absence of serious industrial dis- 
turbance, though the employing 
class, or, rather a portion of it, is 
ready to provoke a conflict if it can 
be sure of the assistance of the po- 
lice force of the municipality. 

So the economic motive of the 
working class is just as evident in 
local politics as is that of the em- 
ploying class. 

It is true that the Government is 
bad. It is probably true that the 
men in office are unfitted to hold the 
positions which they occupy. But 
it was no object of the men who 
elected them to make a good Gov- 
ernment; they were only anxious to 
secure the power of the Government 
and the aid of the executive. In 
other words, a state of industrial 
warfare exists, and neither party to 
the conflict desires the best interests 
of the community, each is simply 
anxious to win. So long as the lead- 
ers on either side serve the pur- 
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poses of their employers, they may 
graft, for all that these employers 
care. The whole thing is barbarous 
and anti-social, but there is the fact. 
In a state of war there is but little 
room for social or altruistic motives. 


VII. 


The Union Official. 


The same argument applies to the 
unions. The leaders of the unions 
deal in labor power as a tradesman 
deals in wares. They make the best 
bargain possible for their goods, and 
their power depends upon the satis- 
faction which they give to the pos- 
sessors of the labor power they sell. 
By virtue of the influence which 
they enjoy as representing numbers 
of owners of labor power who have 
also votes, they are enabled to de- 
mand a price for this influence; 
that is, to graft. The rank and file 
know this, and shrug their shoul- 
ders cynically. They care little 
what money their representative 
makes, so long as he obtains the best 
possible terms for them. They are 
not sickened at the thought of dis- 
honesty. They know that dishon- 
esty is at the root of all business. 
This is a business community, and 
it has a business ethic. The busi- 
ness man has systematically cheat- 
ed until cheating has become as 
much a normal part of our entire 
system as thieving was of the moral 
code of Sparta. An able German 
writer has stated recently that the 
American capitalist has systemati- 
cally debauched and corrupted the 
nation. It will be remembered, 
also, that the ethics of a dominant 
class are the ethics which dominate 
a community. 


VIII. 


What is the Boss? 

“The boss is not a_ politician,” 
quotes Mr. Roberts; “he is an 
American institution, the product of 
a freed people that have not the 
spirit to be free.” As a matter of 


fact, the boss is not anything so 
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complicated. He is simply the po- 
litical agent of business men who 
are too busy to do their own poli- 
tics. He is the conduit through 
which flows a continual stream of 
money used in the debauchery of 
officials. As far as the actual effec- 
tiveness of the Government is con- 
cerned, we are no worse off here 
than in places where the business 
elements and the corporations are 
in actual and open authority, and it 
would be hard to find a reason why 
we should be any better off. So 
that when we examine the case of 
San Francisco in particular, we are 
driven to the same conclusion as 
that we reached in the course of 
our general remarks—that business 
interests are at the bottom of the 
trouble, and that the war between 
laborer and capitalist is the funda- 
mental source of civic debauchery 
and lack of public spirit. 


IX. 


A Futile Appeal. 

Mr. Roberts makes his appeal for 
better conditions, and says: “The 
workingman must realize that it is 
not a raise in his salary; the oil 
magnate must grasp the fact that 
it is not an increase of dividends 
that promises a spotless reputation 
to the country. The Citizens’ Al- 
liance must avoid the errors of the 
labor organization; no graft, no fa- 
voritism must blemish our politics. 
It will be here noted that the eco- 
nomic classification of Mr. Roberts 
practically coincides with mine— 
the working man (proletarian); the 
oil magnate (plutocrat); the mem- 
bers of the Citizens’ Alliance (mid- 
dle class). But the workingman is 
more concerned with a raise of sal- 
ary than with the “spotless pros- 
perity” of the country, and rightly 
so, even from an ethical standpoint, 
for it implies a higher standard of 
living, with its intellectual and ethi- 
cal accompaniments. The oil mag- 
nate is not “in oil” for the fun of it. 
He wants the dividends, so that he 
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may spend part on his personal en- 
joyments and part in corrupting 
politics, to the end that he may have 
still more dividends. And is the 
member of the Citizens’ Alliance ac- 
tive for nothing? Does he pay dues 
and keep up an expensive organiza- 
tion for the fun of it, and for the 
prosperity of the country? He must 
have his reward in the shape of open 
shops, reduced wages and longer 
hours for the employees. None of 
these people will listen to Mr. Rob- 
erts. He will be driven to console 
himself with reminiscences of the 
happiness of the days of the early 
Republic, and such musings are not 
conducive to edification. 


In reality, all this anarchy and 
dishonesty is but an episode in so- 
cial development. It is a concomi- 
tant of the war between the labor 
and the capitalist, and it will last just 
as long as that war lasts. The eyes 
of those who are really interested in 
social matters should be directed to 
that conflict, for upon its outcome 
depends the possibility of those so- 
cial ideals which Mr. Roberts pro- 
fesses, in common with all othe: 
thoughtful citizens. Just in pro- 
portion as the capitalist shall lose 
or win in that struggle shall we be 
a free and honest people or a dis- 
honest and tyranny-laden nation. 
to edification. 





SUCCESSFUL CALIFORNIA SCENIC ARTISTS 





BY WASHINGTON DAVIS 


“Scenes that are brightest, 
Laid by brushes lightest.” 
—Adapted. 


EW patrons of the Pacific 
Coast theatres who admire and 
applaud the poetic views and 

settings that illuminate our present- 
day plays and operas, are aware of 
the revolution that has taken place 
in the past few years in the art and 
trade of making stage scenery. 
Since the advent of the electric 
light, which wrought almost a com- 
plete change in the color scheme and 
perspective construction of scene 
painting, many of the old artists are 
wondering why their formerly suc- 
cessful work is no longer well re- 
ceived; why their work is not 
wanted; and why their reputations 
have been placed away in the garret 
with the old flies, wings and drops. 
The truth is that the old scenery, 
made to be viewed by calcium, gas, 


and other obsolete lighting methods, 
was too narrow, too dark, and too 
flat. Electricity requires broader 
outlines, deeper perspective, and 
more specific development, as well 
as more careful, more natural group- 
ing, and better tempering of colors. 
The artists who persisted in the old 
methods have, therefore been rele- 
gated to the up-stage entrances, 
while the younger men, and one wo- 
man, who promptly adapted their 
work to the new requirements, hold 
the center of the scenic stage, and 
hold the greater audiences of the 
color-seeking public. 

Like all things American and 
Californian, as contrasted with Eu- 
ropean and Eastern art, scenic art is 
built on broader lines, because the 
children of American parents have 
not yet taken up technical art study 
to any considerable extent, and, 
moreover, the American mind is de- 
veloped on a wider and more liberal 
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A Scene from the ‘‘Wilderness’’ Painted 


basis, so that art of all kinds must 
be big, strong and vivacious to meet 
the large pupil of the public eye, or 
to be popular and characteristic of 
the present epoch. 

Among the few successful painters 
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Mr. Frank E. Cutler, whose Work as a 
Scenic Artist is Second to None in the 


United States. 





by Edward S. Williams. 

of up-to-date scenery in California 
is Edward S. Williams, scenic artist 
at the Alcazar Theatre, San Fran- 
cisco, where thousands have admired 
his very beautiful wood scenes, 
landscapes, interiors and exteriors 
for the past six years. His simple 
method of handling stupendous 
stage settings, such as “Parsifal” 
called for, a predicted impossibility 
on such a small stage, was ac- 
knowledged by all the critics as a 
complete triumph of scenic art. 
All who have been charmed by his 
scenes will be interested in the per- 
sonality and growth of this artist. A 
native of San Francisco, born in 
1873, educated in the public schools, 
Mr. Williams began as a boy in the 
Tivoli, and learned the practical art 
of scene-making step by step, in all 
branches, working in all depart- 
ments, mastering them one at a time. 
Meanwhile he traveled the woods, 
lakes, streams and mountains of his 
native State, fastening his natural 
talent on the bounteous colors and 
vistas at close range, until he could 
reproduce them, finally studying the 
works of Hill and Keith in oil to 
finish. One of the greatest obsta- 

















Garden Scene Painted by Mr. Frank E. Cutler. 


cles for any painter to overcome is 
to fit a shallow stag:. Mr. Wil.iams’ 
success in this, as in other particu- 
lars, has edified as well as pleased 
all those who have seen his work. 
Mr. Frank E. Cutler, who puts the 
interior, exterior, garden and land- 
scape scenes so vividly on the can- 
vas of the Central Theatre, is a 
native of Connecticut, and was edu- 
cated at Yale. He brings to this 
Coast the qualifications of a techni- 
cal Eastern art training and the fur- 
ther advantage of having associated 
with Eastern artists. His critical 
faculties and ready brush have found 
a prolific art field in the California 
scenes which await the trained ar- 
tist’s eye and hand. Mr. Cutler 
studied art with J. Franklin Carter, 
who painted the front lobby of the 
National Capitol at Washington, D. 
C., and also with C. Robert Fasy, 
of Munich, Germany. Every stage 
scene-artist must of necessity paint 
all kinds of scenery, but each is ex- 
pert in some particular, and Mr. 
Cutler’s work, though excellent in 
the decoration of rooms and ceil- 
ings, such as ornament some of our 
aristocratic California homes, his 
best work is transferring garden and 
flower scenes to canvas. In this 


specialty, he frames the odor of 
ruses, the scent of climbing vines, as, 
the morning sunlight touches them, 
and the atmosphere that envelops: 
the lazy palm and the giant poppy.. 
In this connection, it may be said 





Miss Grace Wishaar, 
Scenic Artist in the World. 


the Only Woman 





Edward S. + spngnapaaaas Scenic Artist of 
““PeacefulVaHey.’ 7” 


that the sé@mery made at the. Cen- 
tral Theatre conimands*.a higher 
money value than any ofher’on.the 
Pacific Coast. 

The*architecture for Mr. Cutler’s 
work is made by ‘Mf. Steve I. Sim- 
mons, the acknowledged leader in 
the building of stage scenery on this 





the Alcazar, at Work on Scenery for the 


Coast. The term of “carpenter” 
does not apply to this art, for it has 
become a science and art as well as 
a trade, and has developed like house 
and church building have developed. 

Mr. Simmons is well known 
among all stage workers. He was 
born in San Francisco in 1863. 
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When Tom McGuire managed the 
old Baldwin Theatre around the 
’80’s, Mr. Simmons started in the 
business under him. Later he was 
master mechanic for Edward Har- 
rigan, but had been at the Tivoli 
six years before that time, then a 
year at the old California. His re- 
cent work is the equipment of Ye 
Liberty Theatre in Oakland, the 
Majestic of San Francisco, and he is 
now engaged on the Pickwick 
House at San Diego. Other of his 
work is the Baldwin Annex, the Em- 
pire, and the Belvidere of San Fran- 
cisco, and the Belasco of Los An- 
geles. His workshop is at the Cen- 
tral, and he has been with Belasco 
and Myer for seven years. 

Miss Grace N. Wishaar, only wo- 
man theatrical scenic painter in 
America, born in New Jersey, but 
brought up at San Jose, Cal., re- 


ceived her art education from Lee 
Lash, prize-drawer at a Paris salon, 
and at the Chase Art School, New 
York City. Her specialty is figure 
work tapestries and portraits in in- 
terior scenes. She painted scenes 
for the Herald Square, Manhattan 
and Fifth Avenue Theatres of New 
York City, and recently some of her 
miniature portrait work was ex- 
hibited at the Mark Hopkins Insti- 
tute, San Francisco. Her art is dis- 
tinctive for its broad, but feminine, 
touch, 

Miss Wishaar has recently been 
elected a member of the S. F. Art 
Association, and to add to her lau- 
rels, is now in charge of the scenic 
painting at the Majestic, as well as 
“Ye Liberty Theatre” in Oakland. 





BOOK LORE 


By Pierre N. Beringer and Staff 
A BOOKISH AFTERMATH. 


OW that the fever of purchase 
has waned, and it is the sea- 
son of mental rest following 

the storm and stress of holiday lit- 
erary selections for our “dearest 
friends,” we can once again don our 
truly critical poise and gaze the 
book publisher in the eye un- 
abashed! We can raise our strong 
right hand in protest at the storm 
of volumes that is aimed at our de- 
voted head. 

Presses apparently suffer under 
the necessity of being kept busy. 
Publishers own these presses, and 
authors—ye Gods!—are made every 
day. 

Recently the business department 
of the Overland Monthly has been 
making strenuous efforts in the line 
of securing subscribers. I am told 
that the increase for the last six 
months is nearly fifteen thousand, 
and I am prepared to take oath that 
for every thousand of these, the 
magazine has unearthed ten  con- 
tributors of prose and twenty-five 
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people who spend their spare time 
at versification. 

Each is an embryo author. If any 
one of them is misfortunate enough 
to impose on the editor sufficiently 
to have one of his or her efforts 
published, it is an encouragement 
to a host of book publishers to indite 
a letter somewhat after the follow- 
ing style: 


“Dear Sir or Madam: 

“I have noticed some very clever 
stories from your pen in the Over- 
land Monthly. If you will send me 
an original story, I shall be glad to 
consider the publication of same. 
We are constantly looking for new 
writers, and you possess in a mark- 
ed degree the Western gift of story 
telling, in a virile and entertaining 
manner.” 


The budding author sends on a 
story. Why should he or she not 
do so? 

Here is the next letter: 


“Dear Sir or Madam: 


“I am glad to be able to state that 
my Readers have returned your 
story to me with every mark of ap- 
proval. If you will give me the op- 
portunity, I shall be pleased to show 
you where we can both make money 
out or your undoubted genius. 

Send me a collection of stories, 
say enough to make a book of 350 
pages, and I will send you an esti- 
mate on a publication that will start 
you as a popular author.” 

The collection is sent. 

Here is the next letter of the Bos- 
ton Man of Many Presses at the 
“Sign ot the Ink Spot”: 


“Dear Sir or Madam: 


“T have had an estimate made of 
the cost of publishing the first edi- 
tion of your book of sketches, and 
as I am equally interested in see- 
ing it before the public, I have cut 
this estimate down to actual cost. I 
will publish, advertise, and place 
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on sale 1,100 copies of your story 
for the cost price of the book. This 
will be an expense to you of $650. 
After this first edition has reached 
the public, I will agree to publish 
as many more editions as may be 
necessary tc meet the demand that 
is sure to follow. On all these sub- 
sequent editions, I will allow you 
65 per cent royalty or commission. 
This commission is a much higher 
one than is usually allowed the very 
best writers, and you are indeed 
fortunate in having made so strong 
an impression on our very critical 
Readers.” 

Now, the author has reached the 
anxious period in his existence. He 
is ready to burst from the chrysa- 
lis. The wide, wide world is waiting 
to give its approval, and yet between 
the author and undying fame lies 
a barrier of dollars! Filthy pecunia 
—ill-smelling—too! The dross of 
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main-spring of Boston publishers! 
Our author hies him to his -rela- 
tives, friends, his uncle, and finally 
“raises” the necessary money. He 
fervently hopes that this outlay will 
land himself alongside of Kipling, 
and (he of the literary foundry) 
Crawford. 

The money is paid, the books are 
published, the author has spent dol- 
lars in mailing free copies to his 
friends, the book-store shelves are 
groaning under a few more dead 
volumes, and the publisher has 
made a clear one hundred dollars. 
The sixty per cent royalty, “more 
than the very best writers are al- 
lowed,” is as nebulous as ever, and 
the author is dejectedly driving a 
grocer’s delivery wagon, keeping a 
large family on his meagre salary, 
and just saving enough to pay in- 
terest on deferred payments on the 
$650 loan from his uncle. Now, 
who is to blame? The publisher, 
because he is a dealer in gold bricks, 
a thief and a liar! The author, be- 
cause he js a fool and cannot write; 
likewise he borrows money on “hot 
air” as security. 

Of course, we have all kinds of 
publishers, and they are much the 
same as other men in other call- 
ings. The publisher described is 
only a sample of one kind. I am 
sorry to say that I find that his lit- 
tle game is a very successful one, 
and that not a few literary lights 
have been ignominiously distin- 
guished and extinguished through 
his philanthropic endeavor. 

* Ox 


Among the books that find their 
way to my desk this month, there 
are only a few deserving more than 
casual mention. Is it because pub- 
lishers cannot stand the frankly 
brutal way I have of telling the 
truth regarding their wares? Or is 
it impossible to keep pace with 
quantity or by quality? 

* * * 
“Eighteen Miles from Home” is 


_ tas teavh.' * . > 
Commerce! The root of evil! The 


the unfortunate title of a volume 


written by William T. Hodge. I 
have not been able to discover if the 
author. intended it for consumption 
by growing boys, virile .men, ‘or 
gents in their dotage. It is a com- 
pendium of clam-like wit, and will 
never set the world afire. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

* OK 

“Kate of Kate Hall” is a_ very 
cleverly put together story, and it 
is not difficult to keep up your in- 
terest in the life of the bonnie little 
girl who is the heroine of this vol- 
ume. She is as wilful as thistle- 
down, capricious as the wind, and 
yet winsome and lovable, and the 
hero is just the right sort of fel- 
low to win the girl. Read the story. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

* KOK 


“Amy Dora’s Amusing Day” is 
an entertaining book. It is a skit 
for children, but is _ interesting 
enough to keep the adult busy. It 
is quaint nonsense in condensed 
form. 

Henry Altemus Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

* * Ox 

“Mine and Thine” is by Florence 
Earle Coats, and is dedicated to 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. It is 
an unusually good volume of poems, 
and is an addition to the library of 
any who may be fortunate enough 
to own a library. It is a delightful 
collection, and will please and wear 
well. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Cam- 
bridge, The Riverside Press. 

x * x 

Annie E, Holdsworth has writ- 
ten “A New Paola and Francesca,” 
a book that will endure and that 
will be read with interest. Janice 
is the name of the heroine, and she 
is a fly-away child-woman. She 
loves her husband’s brother, and 
she is the one that brings trouble to 
all concerned. It is an entrancing 
picture of various phases of life. 
The moral tone is none too good, 
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This man did not 
insist on gattiag the Kra n3antz 
One-Piece Button. He will finally throw 
itaway and buy the KREMENTZ. Moral: 
Don’t buy collar buttons to throw away al- 
ways buy the KREMENTZ and be comfortable. 

IT IS EASY TO BUTTON 

EASY TO UNBUTTON 

ALWAYS STAYS BUTTONED 

It is the standard of Quality. The dealer 

who don’t keep KREMENTZ Buttons, will tell you 
his is just as good as the KREMENTZ, but don’t 
believe him, insist on the KREMENTZ and take 
no other. Ifdamaged in any way, may be 
exchanged for new one, without cost, at any 
dealer. “Story of Collar Button” gives 
styles and sizes, sent for postal. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
24 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 

























A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
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Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin diseases, and every blemish on 
beauty, and defies detection. On its virtues it 
has stood the test of 56 years; no other has, and 
is so harmless we taste it to be sure it is proper- 
¥ made. Accept no counterfeit of similar name 
he distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a lad 
of the aut ton (a patient) “As vou ladies will use 
them,I recommend *Gouraud’s Creum’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes snperfluous hair 
without injury to the skin. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Good 
— throughout the U. §8., Canadas and 
‘urope. 


































but there is enough of a lack of 
stilted morality to give zest to the 
production. 

John Lane, The 
New York, N. Y. 

* Ok Ok 

Arthur I. Keller has made some 
very fitting illustrations for the new 
book by Emerson Hough, “The 
Law of the Land.” Mr. Hough is 
the author of the well-remembered 
“Mississippi Bubble” and “The Way 
to the West.” Both these books 
had a fine. run, and the public may 
approach his latest effort in con- 
fidence. Indeed, it is a remarkably 
well written'-volume of some 416 
pages. Jostled around among the 
many badly written books upon 
my shelves, it stands out as_ one 
worth reading. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Bodley Head, 


* * * 
“Chuggins, Youngest Hero in the 
Army,” is the imposing title of a 
book by H. Irving Hancock, and 


. Treading. 


published by the Henry Altemus 
Company. The illustrations are by 
J. C. Claghorn. There is a beauti- 
ful harmony between the artist, the 
publisher and the author. All of- 
fend the taste, and should be pun- 
ished to the extent of the law. 
xO OK 

Frances Davidge’s “Misfit 
Crown” is one of the many good 
books issued by the house of Ap- 
pleton & Co., and it will bear re- 
It is society small talk 
with a plot. The plot is a pretty 
one, however, and, as I said before, 
the book will bear two readings. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 











cori of YACHES 1905 
Gardena Floral Guide 
Mailed FREE on Request 


JAMES VICKS SONS.278 MAIN ST. ROCHESTERNY. 
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A palace car at your door—the 


OL DSMOBILE 


a Pullman that needs no track—a public utility for every avenue of 
business hurry. Always ready when you are—a race horse when you 
want speed—‘‘Old Dobbin” when you halt by the way. 

The Oldsmobile Touring Car, price $1400, is equipped with a 20 
H. P. double opposed motor ; cylinders 54 x 6 inckes. Has side entrance, 
and is luxuriously upholstered throughout. Seating capacity for five 
passengers. Wheel base 90 inches. Speed from 6 to 40 miles an hour— 
with surprising hill climbing ability—noise of exhaust completely eliminated. 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, $750 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, $950 
Oldsmobile 20 H. P. Touring Car, $1400 


Send for “ Address Dept. § 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Copytight 40s, Brownell &¢ Humphrey. ai 


Book of Particulars.’’ 


iation of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Studios, : 
Drawing 

Mr. Char 


Howard 
Cireulars 
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CRYSTAL 


‘Domino | 


__ Sold only in5ib. sealed bo 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. 


ee 


sary 
xes! 


Every piece sparkles 


like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. You will be pleased the moment you upen a box. 
YOU WILL B& BETTER PLEASED WHEN YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE ETC. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
Remember that each package bears the design of a ‘“‘DOMINO”’ MASK, ‘“‘DOMINO” STONES and the names of the manufacturers 
(HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New York). INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 





Are You Interested 
In Mind Reading? 


For ten cents we will send you the Blackboard 
Feat. Tells you how to add a column of figures 
blindfolded. 

PACIFIC SCHOOL OF MAGIC 


120 Sutter Street - - San Francisco 


GOODYEAR RUBBER 
COMPANY 


GOLD SEAL RUBBER GOODS 
THE BEST MADE 














RUBBER BELTING, 
PACKING AND HOSE, 
RUBBER SHOES AND BOOTS, 
TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES, 
RUBBER AND OILED CLOTHING 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 


673-675-677-679 Market St., San Francisce. 





Studios, 900 Sixth Ave. Cor. 50th Street, New York City 


Whipple School of Art 


Drawing and painting from life, still life and the cast. 
Mr. Charles Ayer Whipple teacher of life classes. Mr. 
Howard Chandler Christy teacher of illustration class. 
Cireulars on application. 





Then slowly answered Arthur from the barg : 
The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
Aad God fulfills Himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world, 
TENNYSON. 


HOT SHOTS EACH MONTH 
A New Monthly Magazine 


“To-morrow 








A MONTHLY HAND-BOOK OF 
THE CHANGING ORDER 


Devoted to Educational, Political and 
Social Progress 
Parker H. Sercombe, Business Manager 
Osear L. Triggs, Editor 
Murray 8. Schloss, Managing Editor 
Ten Cents a Copy 
ADDRESS 


1926 Indiana Ave. Chicago, III. 


One Dollar a Year 
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ANDSTHE 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


ARE SYNONYMOUS 
NOTICE. 


Having sold all the guaranteed stock of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY necessary, NO MORE 
stock will be sold. f 
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A New High-Power Cadillac 


To enumerate the exclusive features of this magnificent new type 
would be to repeat the many paints of excellence which have made 
the name CADILLAC represent all that is superior in automobile 
manufacture. In beauty of outline and perfection of design it conforms 
closely to the most expensive foreign models. 
ment, in mechanical exceilence, in care- 
fulness of construction, 


In appoint- 


approaches 
well-nigh to perfection. 
It has a spacious side entrance ton- 
neau, with divided front seat; is equipped with a 
non-vibrating, four-cylinder engine, developing 30 h. p., and 
is capable of a speed of 50 miles an hour. Its ease of operation aid its remarkable 
simplicity of control enable the driver, when running on the highest gear, to 
reduce the speed to that of the ‘slowest walk by a simple movement of the hand, 
The Cadillac has solved the greatest problem of automobile manufacture—that of 
maintenance. Its wonderful simplicity and durability of construction make it the 
most economically kept car in the world. It runs almost noiselessly, and with the 
comfort of a Pullman coach. Write for catalogue X , and address of nearest 
dealer, where you can see and try a Cadillac. 


Model D—Four-Cylinder Car, shown above, $2800. 


Model B—Touring Car, with detachable tonueau, $900. 
Model F—Side-entrance Touring Car, $950. 


Model E—Light, stylish, powerful runabout, divided seat, $750. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso, Licensed Ayto. Mfrs. 
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Rocky Mountain Magazine 


STORIES OF ADVENTURE AND WESTERN LIFE. 


10c ari Year == 


yo set 8. ong for whole year or 23s 
oniol la 


ou are u 
3 years good reading. 


Zoe Sneath, Jongeth end and best presiaiy ay magaine in America for the price, 


ef new subscribers 





being enrolled at ‘the ridioulous trial sate at 0c. a year, 3 years for 
Boe, ook Fy Y introduce it and quickly roll up the 1 
If p-to-date yoa ~? pene a member of our gowns 


circulation in 
the greatest offer ever made by 


Sa eeaeren, if desired, secure a paid-up and non-assessable share in our 


—onanaes interest and poche. AN INCOME FOR LIFE. 
F oe ghee jculars upon request. Our 
Cans oben es can journalism 


an old and a b 
and Mexico. at 


@ub, Momey back if not 





MONEY 


$5.00 a month} in our Syndicate will earn more 
Hundreds cm A pa you? 


Dil 
N Pm Paoneee WF SYNDICATE, 








everywhere to start a business 
oftheir own. Pays $75 to $100 


MEN WANTED monthly. Brains and energy 


the only capital required. For full particulars write us 
mentioning this paper. 
THE GLOBE MERCANTILE CO, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





T0 YEARS & HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


DR. MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH SNUFF 


(Relieves at Once and Cures Absolutely) 
it shenld be used by all sufferers of 
a Cold in-the-head, Ringing 
in the wn 3 or Deafness (dune to 
Cc atarth. ) t gives instant reliet,— 
cleans the head at once by reaching the 
inflamed parts. Contains no cocaine, 
morphine, or other dangerous drugs. 
25 cents per bottle at all druggists, 
or by mail prepaid. 
A complete tre treatise « on on © ‘atarrh,| 
free by mail. Write for | Book k B6 | 





F. C. KEITH, Prop., Cleveland, Ohio 





scenery, Mountains and famous gold mines, ranches, etc. 
“= Sendateonce. 10c. feet om postpaid = where in the United 
a= = $1, pK nF ryt 


SROCKY MOUNTAIN MAGAZINE, Denver, Colorado. 





STAMMER 


k free. Natural Speech Academy, 1028 E. 28th st. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





We are cured: let us cure you. Notime-beating. The 
Science of Speech for Stammerers. FREE TUITION OFFER. 





10 men in each state to travel, tack signs 
WANTED aud distribute samples and cm ag of 
per 


eur goods. Salary $75 per month 
dey for expenses. Kuhlman Uo, Dept. F, Atlas Block, 
ie 





ag. 
2 ce é A Sure 
RIDDER'S PROTLLES, sist: Asthma. 


STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Ghatiestown, 


magazine has proven the wonder 
. Btories of western life, sketches pat Sue 
‘ub- 


~gy - war us @ 
out. sme agg tonne ow Rong 


PLA mAYS 


Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! 
e! Free! 
Address SAM'L FRENCH, 29 W. 22d St., New York 


a fine ataamcs foe tab pay 


REE EYE 
tolls 1 wae for it E Boo 


JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE, Dept. 885, Jackson, Mich 





youc 





Tell us in confidence drug 

M taken and we will send you a 

FREE trial bottle of our home 

cure for MORPHINE or any drug habit, to convince that 


A ucan live with comfort while being cured. Write at once to 
HE COMSTOCK REMEDY CC.,Suite 0.M. LAFAYETTE, IND. 





To Cure All Skin Diseases, Use 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, cr MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Tt Purifies and Beautifies the Skin 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 





FAT FOLKS 
I reduced my weizht 70 pounds, bust.6 inches, waist 6 
inches and hips 14 inches in a short time by a guaran- 
teed harmless remedy without exercise or starving. 
I will tell you all about it. Enclose stamp. Address 

MRS. E. V. RICHARDS 

226 EAST NINTH STREET, 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


$ 507 in lOweeks $ $ 


Is the amount one of our men made. 
You can do as well, if you learn the 
business. We teach you free and 
guarantee you $2.50 per a A to start 
Write today for full particular 

Hertel, Jenkins & Co., 120 W. Jackecn 
Bldg.. Chicago. II. 

a+ 


® $$ $ Your own Boss. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Savings and Loan Society. 
has declared a dividend fur the term ending December 
$1, 1904, at the rate of three and one-quarter (3%) per 
cent per annum on all Sopae. free of taxes and paya- 


ble on and after January 2:1 
CYRUS Y “CARMANY, Cashier 


101 Montgomery st., cor. Sutter. 





